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... just a few things: 


A BENCH MARK of the growing ma- 
turity of the Catholic social action 
movement in the United States was set 
on the afternoon of August 24, 1955 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, during the 
discussion period following a paper on 
‘The Mass and Political Order” at the 
16th National Liturgical Week. An- 
swering a question of the always 
thoughtful Father Robert Hovda of 
Berlin, N. 
Higgins, Director of the Social Action 


D., Monsignor George G. 


Department of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, declared: 

I agree with you that there is a tendency 
—I have done it myself frequently and I 
have been rightly criticized for doing it— 
of carrying over into the temporal order 
a type of certainty and uniformity which 
we have in the faith, for which there is 
no place in the temporal order. As one 
who has thrown more than his share of 
papal documents and episcopal statements 
at people who disagree with him, I am 
gradually beginning to learn my lesson, I 
think, because the longer I live, the more 
convinced I become that so many of the 
temporal problems we are wrestling with 
are far too complicated to be solved by 
any simple solution. We have the super- 
natural order, we have supernatural aid, 
we have basic Catholic principles. But 
one of the paradoxes of modern life to me 
is that in many fields the people who 
sometimes do the best job of applying 
those principles are in God’s mysterious 
providence people who lack the super- 
natural aids we have, and who lack the 
guiding principles we have with such cer- 
tainty from the Church. 


Another bench mark will be fixed at 
Notre Dame University on September 
§-7 when the National Catholic Social 
Action Conference meets. Represent- 
groups in the field of 
social action—labor schools, interracial 


ing various 
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work, adult education, rural life, family 
and community organization, Catholic 
employers and trade unionists, etc. — 
sharing common ideals and common 
interests, the participants will know 
each other well. Indeed, they have been 
meeting annually for four years to dis- 
cuss common problems. Now they have 


decided to form a permanent organiza- 


tion with a secretariat and to adopt a 
constitution which declares the 
purpose of the NCSAC shall be 


guide and aid 


basic 


to stimulate, American 
Catholic laymen to undertake purposeful, 
effective and organized activity aimed at 
making sound social principles operative 
in the institutions of American society. 
In keeping with this aim, the Con- 
ference proposes to give special emphasis 
to: 
1. Stimulating, guiding and aiding lay- 
men to undertake social action in 
vocational or work environments. 


their 


2. Servicing existing social action organi- 
zations. 

3. Stimulating new social action 
ganizations where they are deemed 
sirable and proper. 

4. Providing the means for an exchange 
of information and experience among all 
individuals and organizations 
with organized Catholic 


concerned 
social action. 
Membership in NCSAC is open to all 
interested Catholics. The secretariat is 
at 1312 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington 5, D. C. Regular dues for 
individual members are $3 a year. 
e 

By way of participating in the dis- 
cussions at Notre Dame sOcIAL ORDER 
has invited two of its collaborators, 
Professors Kennedy and Ferkiss, as well 
as its Director, Father Leo C. Brown, 
S.J., to set down their thoughts on the 
contemporary role of Catholic social ac- 
tion in the United States. 
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The NCSAC comes into existence at 
a moment when the Catholic social ac- 
tion movement in this country seems— 
at least to this observer—somewhat be- 
mused. The pioneering goals of the 
1919 Bishops’ Program are largely 
achieved. “Where do we go from here?” 
seems to be the current mood. It is an 
attitude well expressed by Monsignor 
Higgins in the quotation noted earlier. 
It is an attitude which recognizes the 
complexities of the problems involved 
in building a more human environment 
for fuller and richer living. 

The veterans at the Notre Dame 
meeting will remember the more zestful 
days when the almost exclusive con- 
cern of the Catholic social action move- 
ment was to aid the trade union move- 
ment then battling for recognition of 
its right to organize. Alfred Jay Nock 
epitomized (and satirized) that epoch 


in an essay tellingly entitled, “Whom 
Do We Picket Tonight?” It was surely 
easier to join forces against an unjust 
employer than it is to decide today 
whether to lend one’s support to a 
campaign calling for the end of testing 
nuclear weapons. 


Certainly the contemporary Ameri- 
can environment, the scene of the 
NCSAC’s activity, is different from 
that which the earliest organized forms 
of Catholic social action faced. Fred- 
erick Lewis Allen’s book, The Big 
Change, both describes and expresses 
the difference. Analyses of the Ameri- 
can economy and of its social fabric, 
drawn trustingly from textbooks of 
Catholic social thought of European 
provenance, become of ever more 
doubtful appositeness. To be relevant, 
Catholic social action must be authen- 
tically American, geared to the eco- 
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nomic tacts ana social realities obtain- 
ing in the United States. Nothing is 
more fatuous than conducting social 
inquiries based on conditions obtaining 
in other countries. 
Adolph A. Berle, Jr. has complained 
that 
no adequate study of 20th century capital- 
ism exists . . . . No one, it seems, has 
seriously undertaken to restate the actual 
practice of American capitalism as it has 
developed since, let us say, 1930, describ- 
ing its operations and results, and read- 
justing theories to conform to fact 
Even in the absence of any adequate 
theory of our economic practice, Cath- 
olic social action will have the wis- 
dom to deal with the actual structures 
of our working life rather than with 
some textbook model. 


The problems confronting Catholic 
social action increase in complexity and 
scope as America’s responsibilities in a 
narrowing world augment. The pre- 
occupation with distributive justice, the 
notion that there would be enough 
wealth for all if the selfish rich were 
made to disgorge their greedy profits, 
seems dated. 

Father Brown’s survey of the targets 
for Catholic social action today has 
underlined our international respon- 
sibilities. Given the proportion of 
those responsibilities, given our mem- 
bership in an universal, supranation- 
Church, the meagre interest in the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace, an organization “open to all 
Catholics in the United States inter- 
ested in the American promotion of 
international justice, charity and peace,” 
is surely regrettable. 

“Americans are beginning to turn a 
searchlight on themselves and their 
civilization and interpret both to the 
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world,” noted Max Lerner recently. 
“To stimulate, guide and aid . . . ac- 
tivity aimed at making sound social 
principles operative in the institutions 
of American society,” the members of 
the NCSAC and all interested in its 
objectives must expend constant effort 
to comprehend ever more accurately the 
foundations, spirit and functioning of 
American institutions. 

It is in this light that the terms of 
justice involved in the price-profit- 
wages equasion must be judged. It is 
undoubtedly (and probably unhappily) 
true that the American social action 
movement has concentrated on wage 
justice at the expense of price justice, 
that it has (as a result?) shown scant 
interest in consumer education, a not 
negligible factor, one would think, for 
family life training. Professor Kennedy 
properly raises the question of our ac- 
ceptance of permanent inflation, a ques- 
tion of justice which cannot be ignored. 

Certainly an understanding of the 
foundations of American political in- 
stitutions will strengthen the convic- 
tions of Catholic social actionists in 
their stand against segregation and all 
discrimination against minority groups. 
An understanding of the spirit and 
functioning of American institutions 
will sharpen their skills in combating 
such evils; for to anticipate and allevi- 
ate the tensions of group living de- 
mands an organized community effort. 

Is it a typical American phenomenon 
that a national Catholic social action 
organization, concentrating on activity, 
precedes the creation of a body of 
American Catholic social thought and 
comes before the existence of any 
coherent program of Catholic social 
action? Perhaps no great research is 
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needed to underline our immediate 
problems: the heightening of our social 
consciousness, the encouraging of a 
more genuine civic spirit and of active 
participation in community concerns 
and, not least (as Professor Ferkiss in- 
sists) a cauterizing of the banalities of 
an affluent society where the primary 
danger confronting American Catholics 
was described by Bruce Marshall as 
"Bongo! Bongo! Bongo! and the comic 
strip.” 

If we are to judge by surveys of 
college students, their hearts are set 
on a good job in a large organization, 
a ranch-type home in the suburbs, a 
beautiful wife, two cars and an income 
of $15,000. Hardly a list of ambitions 
suggesting concern for the creation of 
an environment for richer and fuller 
human living. Not the least of the 
tasks of the NCSAC, then, will be to 
deepen in American Catholicism a sense 
of mission and of solidarity, in short 
a social sense, a realization of personal 
involvement in a common _ temporal 
destiny, a determination to share in the 
common public burden of building a 
more human environment for all. 

8 

A common public work is what the 
Greeks called leiturgia, a term whose 
Christian resonance serves as a re- 
minder of the religious motivation that 
must attend all fruitful effort in social 
action. Though we are invited to ask 
for our daily bread, we have also been 
notified that we cannot live by bread 
The Temporal City, to whose 
continuous improvement the member- 


ship of the NCSAC is pledged, will be 


alone. 


the more humane the more it is inspired 
by the vision of the city not built by 
human hands. 


Epwarp Durr, §.J. 
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Catholic Social Action 


IN HIs introductory notes to this 
issue, the editor of SOCIAL ORDER ob- 
serves that the Catholic social action 
movement in this country seems at the 
moment somewhat bemused. And well 
it might be. The goals which the 1919 
Bishops’ Program presented Catholic 
social action and which guided its ac- 
tivities for the greater part of a gen- 
eration, however bold and ambitious 
they may have appeared to contem- 
poraries, were definite, clear cut, and, 
with a modicum of good will, readily 
attainable; they were largely economic 
and called for what today seems but 
modest reform in economic and legal in- 
stitutions; they offered Catholic social 
action a program which required dedi- 
cated work, but a task which was es- 
sentially simple. 

By contrast, the social problems con- 
fronting the American people today are 
by any historical standard forbidding, 
even frightening, in their dimensions 
and complexity. Even a beginning of 
their solution will strain both our re- 
sources and resourcefulness. For the 
most difficult of these problems, the 
leaders of Catholic social action, like 
other Americans, have no ready answers, 
no tested theories. We know, however, 
that preliminary to any successful at- 
tack on the more pressing of these 
problems—those especially in the area 
of international relations—there must 
be a revision of deeply-imbedded 





Father Brown is Director of the Insti- 
tute of Social Order. 
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American attitudes and prejudices. 
Perhaps it will be in this area that 
Catholic social action will make its 
richest and most valuable contributions. 


A few facts will summarize what 
seem to me to be the major social prob- 
lems of the United States for the fore- 
seeable future: 


1. The problem of defense. The de- 
structive potential of armed commu- 
nism, dedicated as it is to world domina- 
tion, imposes on the American economy 
a continuing and, it now appears, a 
mounting burden of defense. 


2. The vast disparity of standards of 
living throughout the world. From the 
point of view of economic well-being 
the world divides into three groups: the 
industrialized areas, comprising Europe 
and North America, whose inhabitants 
enjoy a standard of living which makes 
them the envy of the rest of the world; 
the communist areas where a rapidly 
developing scientific and mechanical 
technology offers some promise of im- 
proved living standards; and the non- 
industrialized, politically noncommitted 
areas, where the mass of the people, a 
vast majority of the world’s population, 
live in conditions of extreme poverty. 


3. An explosive rate of population 
growth. This growth, which only the 
highly industrialized countries can hope 
to absorb without a lowering of living 
standards, is widening the already in- 
tolerable economic disparities among 
peoples of the world. 
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4. The growing awareness among the 
teeming masses of the poorer countries 
of the relative wealth of industrialized 
nations. 

§. The rising spirit of nationalism 
which converts the natural aspirations 
of poorer countries to improve their 
economic conditions into a bitter de- 
termination, as a matter of national and 
racial self-esteem, to eliminate gross dis- 
parities. 


6. Economic instability. The stub- 
born tendency of our economy towards 
inflation is endangering the stability of 
the economies of the Free World and 
may seriously limit our ability to make 
our needed contribution to international 
economic development and, thus, to 
world peace. 


7. Other domestic problems of con- 
siderable urgency, such as the costs of 
urban redevelopment in the framework 
of a rapid population growth and in- 
creasing tensions in domestic race rela- 
tions. The first, when considered along 
with our inescapable international com- 
mitments, will help suggest the di- 
mensions of the burden imposed upon 
the economy; the second will aid us to 
understand the difficulties involved in 
effecting those changes in national at- 
titudes which must be made if we are 
successfully to assume the role of inter- 
national leadership for which destiny 
seems to have chosen us. 


Primacy of international problems 


From what has been said it is clear, 
I think, that our gravest social problems 
are in the area of international relations. 
Chief among them, as already suggested, 
are two—the problem of defense and the 
problem of aiding other nations to at- 
tain that stage of economic development 
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which will afford their people a decent 
subsistence and hold out the promise of 
progressive improvement. For these 
problems I hesitate to assign an order of 
priority. They are closely interrelated. 
Survival, of course, is paramount; but 
it is doubtful whether we can survive 
in a world where the mass of men and 
nations are in want. 


Considered only as an economic bur- 
den, the costs of defense are staggering. 
At present they amount to about ten 
per cent of the annual national product 
and are increasing both relatively and 
absolutely. Major George Fielding 
Eliot’ has pointed up the changing costs 
of weapons with a few instructive ex- 
amples. The ammunition needed for fir- 
ing a 16-inch gun costs about $6,000. 
One of the earlier guided missiles cost 
about $60,000. An intermediate range 
missile (1500 miles) costs about $600,- 
000. An intercontinental missile, when 
perfected, may cost as much as 
$6,000,000. 


The widespread persuasion that mod- 
ern missiles can be manned by a small 
compact military force is illusory. The 
public is only beginning to realize the 
complexity of these weapons and of the 
vast personnel and range of skills needed 
in manning them. Moreover, experience 
is showing that we cannot rely on a 
constantly changing personnel for a 
modern military force. Military salaries 
must be high enough to attract and hold 
the skilled technicians needed to service 
and man modern weapons and intelli- 


gence systems. This is but one of the 


1 George Fielding Eliot, “Adequate Defense 
in the Cold War and Preventing the Cold 
War from Becoming Hot,” Problems of 
United States Economic Development, Vol. 
1, Committee for Economic Development, 
New York, 1958, p. 370. 
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many facets of our rising defense bur- 
den. We cannot with confidence predict 
the size of the future defense budget. 
We know only that it will be large 
enough to test the nation’s determina- 
tion to maintain it. 

Defense is not solely, perhaps not pri- 
marily, an economic or even a military 
problem. Total war no longer promises 
victory; modern armament is a deter- 
rent. Its worth consists in the threat 
of such devastating retaliation that an 
aggressor will be afraid to release the 
first bomb. At best our defense can 
create a stalemate of terror; it cannot 
guarantee our survival. 


Future depends on their decisions 

In the ideological struggle between 
communism and democracy a majority 
of the world’s population—more than 
two-thirds of the people of the Free 
World—are but doubtfully committed 
or wholly uncommitted. Upon the po- 
litical decisions of these peoples our 
future in great part depends. The na- 
tions of the west could scarcely hope 
to escape inundation in a rising sea of 
world communism. 

These politically uncommitted peo- 
ples, though differing in race, religion 
and culture, are alike in one respect: 
they are poor. They live in economically 
underdeveloped areas that span most of 
Asia, Indonesia, Africa, the Middle East, 
and much of Latin America. Their 
average annual income is about $100 in 
goods and services. In contrast the aver- 
age income in the United States is 
$2,000 and in the more industrialized 
countries of Europe $1,000 or more. 
The people of North America, less than 
one-tenth of the world’s population, en- 
joy between two-thirds and three- 
fourths of the world’s wealth and in- 
come. Three-fourths of mankind, liv- 
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ing in underdeveloped areas, share 
among themselves less than one-tenth of 
the earth’s annual product. 

The gap is widening. The more in- 
dustrialized countries of the Free World 
have been increasing their real product 
at annual rates which vary from three 
per cent for the United Kingdom and 
four per cent for the United States to 
ten per cent for Western Germany. 
Many of the underdeveloped countries 
are experiencing little or no economic 
growth. When we consider the impact 
of a rate of population growth which 
may double the world’s population in 
less than fifty years and which is great- 
est in the least economically developed 
areas, it is obvious that unless these 
countries quickly expand their output 
they will experience a rapid deterioration 
in living standards already intolerably 
low, and the disparity between them 
and the more industrialized peoples will 
widen. 

A growing awareness of these dis- 
parities in wealth and income is creat- 
ing among the world’s poorer peoples 
resentments and unrest of explosive po- 
tential, and many of their leaders, im- 
pressed by Russia’s genuinely astound- 
ing technological and scientific achieve- 
ments, are asking whether communism 
does not offer the best solution to their 
economic problems. The race of arma- 
ments upon which we have tended to 
focus attention has obscured an im- 
portant, perhaps decisive, phase of the 
Cold War, the economic contest for 
the support of uncommitted peoples. 

What are the dimensions of the 
economic problems of underdeveloped 
economies? Julian S. Huxley,’ relying 


2 Julian S. Huxley, “Bridging the Gaps be- 
tween Living Standards of Underdeveloped 
Countries,” op. cit., p. 85. 
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on the U.N. Report on Measures for the 
Economic Development of Underde- 
ve oped Countries, uses an estimate of 
more than $20 billion annually. Other 
estimates have been more modest. Since 
the war we have devoted about $60,- 
000,000 to foreign aid, the greater part 
of it in direct or indirect military aid. 


At least a comparable appropriation for 
purely economic aid will be needed in 
any serious attack upon the problems of 
underdeveloped areas. 


The financial outlay is but part of 
the problem. The rapid, we might say 
forced, development of an economy is 
a complex technical undertaking. We 
have little experience or tested theory 
to guide us. Underdeveloped countries 
differ widely in geography, culture, re- 
sources and state of development. The 
experience of Israel, for example, where 
a remarkable development has been 
achieved within a decade, might prove 
largely irrelevant in Africa or Latin 
America. The problems involved in re- 
structuring and enlarging the economy 
of a single country are to a large extent 
unknown; the task is the economic 
development of a major portion of the 
world. Where problems are known, 
answers are often uncertain. And, un- 
fortunately, effectuating those policies 
which are most clearly indicated 
will encounter serious psychological 
obstacles either in the nation which 
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extends or the nation which receives aid. 

The word “aid” illustrates some as- 
pects of the problem. It suggests a re- 
lationship of economic inequality, of 
affluence on the part of the giver and 
need in the receiver—a relationship in- 
escapably offensive to the national 
pride of the receiving nation. Our 
tendency to make foreign aid an in- 
strument of political policy is likewise 
offensive to other nations and possibly 
self-defeating. In the eyes of the re- 
ceiving nations we are using their need 
to deprive them of independence in 
formulating their policies. The repeated 
insistence of other nations upon “trade 
not aid” is a manifestation of their un- 
willingness to be treated as economic 
dependents. 


There is an unrealized ambivalence in 
our international economic policies. 
While we would energetically proclaim 
adherence to the principle that com- 
merce is preferable to aid, we are re- 
luctant to encourage international 
specialization in production which is an 
essential condition for trade. We have, 
it is true, reduced tariffs since the 1930s, 
but the industrialized countries of 
Europe have been the chief beneficiaries, 
and despite the lowered tariffs our 
balance of trade is becoming increasing- 
ly favorable. Between 1950 and 1956 
imports increased twice as fast as ex- 
ports, 88 per cent as contrasted to 44 
per cent. Because of our dominant 
position in the world market, relatively 
minor fluctuations in our economy or in 
particular segments of it may have a 
disproportionate effect upon the econ- 
omies of other countries. The insta- 
bility of our trade in raw materials is 
one of the important causes of the wide 
and frequent fluctuations of the prices 
of primary products and of the result- 
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ing grave harm to the economies of the 
producing countries. Similarly, our pro- 
tective policies for some areas of manu- 
facturing and especially for agriculture 
are disproportionately costly to many 
underdeveloped areas, and the surpluses 
created by agricultural subsidies are a 
contant threat to the stability of one- 
commodity Successful aid to 
underdeveloped areas implies much more 
that a transfer of capital goods. 

Even the method of capital transfer 
may require much revision of deeply 
held convictions. By tradition we op- 
pose state investment. We feel strongly 
that capital to foreign countries should 
move through the channels of private 
investment. Such investment is already 
important and is increasing but it will 
yield only a fraction of the needed 
capital. The greatest needs for capital 
are not manufacturing and mining, to 
which private capital normally flows, 
but public services, such as transporta- 
tion, roads, docks, water, communica- 
tions, sanitation and public utilities, 
which in underdeveloped countries are 
normally provided by governments. 
Even private investment, if balanced 
economies are to be realized, will need 
much encouragement from  govern- 
ments. Practically, this will mean 
government-financed lending _institu- 
tions providing investment funds to 
their nationals. Foreign governments 
will not be able to realize needed funds 
through private investment channels. 
Creating political atmosphere 

A realistic concern for the welfare 
of economically underdeveloped coun- 
tries will entail a greater subordination 
of domestic interests to international 
policies than we may be prepared to 
accept. Perhaps one of the more fruit- 
ful tasks of Catholic social action will 
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areas. 


be, by clarifying the issues and our 
moral obligations, to assist in creating 
the kind of atmosphere 
which will make it politically feasible 
for us to make our needed contributions 


intellectual 


to foreign economic development. 
Many readers will probably challenge 
the naming of inflation as foremost 
among domestic eccnomic problems. | 
would agree that there are suasive argu- 
ments supporting those who, like Pro- 
fessor Slichter, regard a mild inflation 
as a modest and necessary price for in- 
dustrial peace and full employment, and 


yet I would assert that it is a grave 
there is 
nothing in the mechanics of creeping 
inflation that guarantees that it will 
continue onlv to creep, and that price 
increases can be held to any predeter- 


problem for two reasons: 1. 


mined gentle annual rate; 2. 


we have 
no satisfactory means of controlling it. 

Unlike previous inflations caused by 
the creation of purchasing power at 
rates which outran the ability of the 
economy to increase product, our cur- 
rent price rises reflect the spiraling of 
costs. Wages, for example, have been 
rising faster than productivity. Pro- 
ducers, as some readers will be quick 
to note, have shown little restraint in 
their own price behavior, and this, also, 
is part of the problem. It has long been 
recognized, however, that producers, 
especially where they enjoy monopoly 
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positions, share responsibility for high 
prices; it is less readily conceded that 
high wages can and do result in high 
prices. Morever, as Professor Haberler 
of Harvard University has pointed out, 
monopolies may cause high prices, but 
the existence of monopolies does not 
exert continuing upward pressure on 
prices. Explanation of a continued rise 
in prices by invoking monopoly as- 
sumes a continuing increase in the ex- 
tent of monopoly. 

That average hourly wages have been 
rising faster than man-hour produc- 
tivity is an historical fact. Given this 
fact and our unwillingness to tolerate 
any amount of unemployment, inflation 
is inescapable. If costs in any period are 
rising faster than average productivity 
the existing volume of economic ac- 
tivity can be carried on only if the 
dollar volume of transactions, that is 
the price level, rises. When monetary 
authorities restrict credit and thus pre- 
vent an increase in the dollar value of 
total transactions, the level of activity 
falls off, and some unemployment re- 
sults. 

Theoretically, the same level of ac- 
tivity could be maintained through a 
lowering of prices. Practically, how- 
ever, it is unemployment and the threat 
of unemployment which force a reduc- 
tion in costs and permit prices to fall. 
The credit squeeze creates a squeeze on 
profits, and producers are driven by fall- 
ing profits to economize in whatever 
way they can, by a more efficient use 
of labor, by curtailing investment, or 
by offering greater resistance to union 
wage demands. With a labor movement 
habituated to inflationary wage in- 
creases employer resistance is relatively 
ineffective without a greater amount of 
unemployment than we would tolerate. 
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$2,000,000,000,000 for cities 


The problem of inflation in the im- 
mediate future will be complicated by 
increasing pressure on prices from the 
demand side. Defense expenditures and 
the costs of aiding the development of 
other economies have already been dis- 
There are in addition domestic 
needs which call for huge expenditures. 


cussed. 


Sizeable outlays for urban redevelop- 
ment cannot be indefinitely postponed. 
One fact suggests the magnitude of the 
job involved. The 168 
metropolitan areas which today contain 


construction 


about 100 million people will number 
155 million inhabitants by 1975. Most 
of our expected population increase will 
occur in urban areas. The cost of pro- 
viding added housing, transportation, 
and other 
facilities—even at present standards— 


schooling, hospitalization, 
challenges the imagination. Reginald R. 
Isaacs of the Department of City and 
Harvard Uni- 
versity introduces an article on the 
“Real Costs of Urban Renewal” with 
the phrase “almost two trillion dollars 
by 1970." He estimates that housing 
alone will require investment of $250 
billion. 


measure distances in light years has not 


Regional Planning at 


Even a growing tendency to 


prepared us for estimates of such 
magnitude. 

Shrink these estimates if we can, the 
fact remains that maintenance of pres- 
ent living standards as population grows 
demands a continuing expansion of out- 
put. Add that the American people will 
not be content with static standards of 
living, that we have a growing depend- 
ent population of older people for whom 


* Reginald R. Isaacs, “Metropolitan Areas: 
The Real Costs of Urban Renewal,” op. cit., 
pp. 339, 340. 
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we are making inadequate provision, 
that changing economic techniques are 
creating some stubborn areas of residual 
poverty and chronic unemployment: to 
these add also the growing burden of 
defense commitments and our inescap- 
able responsibility to contribute to the 
economic development of poorer coun- 
tries, and we begin to appreciate the 
dimensions of our economic problems. 


So far this paper has discussed eco- 
nomic problems or, more accurately, 
the economic aspect of social problems 
which on accurate analysis may be 
found to be only superficially economic 
and which at all times involve sociologi- 
cal, political and moral issues. The ex- 
planation is simple: the writer is an 
economist. One other problem which is 
only remotely economic, because of its 
importance for domestic unity and in- 
ternational security, cannot escape the 
attention even of an economist. 


Can we persuade peoples of diverse 
race that we mean what we say about 
the equality and dignity of all men 
when they observe our own racial dis- 
crimination? What is thought in Africa 
of the necessity of providing American 
Negro children military protection to 
attend school? Or in Asia, of the re- 
fusal to seat a visiting Indian dignitary 
in an American restaurant? Or else- 
where, of the explanation, apparently 
acceptable to some, that he had been 
mistaken for a Negro? Were we to 
close our eyes to the moral issues in- 
volved and discount completely its do- 
mestic costs, we would be compelled 
to conclude from purely international 
considerations that we cannot longer 
tolerate racial discrimination. 


I find, somewhat to my dismay, that 
I have said little about the future role 
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of Catholic social action. I also find, I 
frankly admit, that I have little to say. 
I, too, am bemused. The social problems 
with which the nation will be strug- 
gling for the foreseeable future are dis- 
tressingly complex. Few can hope to 
be well informed about any one of them. 
Yet, as citizens of a democracy, we 
have an inescapable responsibility to sup- 
port those policies which contribute to 
the general welfare. We have often 
heard it said in Catholic social action 
circles and elsewhere that union mem- 
bers have a responsibility to participate 
in an informed way in the activities of 
their union. Equally cogent logic 
obliges us as citizens to participate in 
shaping those decisions which we as a 
people are daily making about national 


and international issues. To aid us in 
this task is, I have already suggested, 
one of the important roles of Catholic 
social thought and action. This role 
with its need for accurate knowledge of 
an increasing range of complex prob- 
lems may tax the resources of Catholic 
scholarship. Because the matters which 
must be considered lie rather in the 
domain of prudential judgment and 
action than speculative knowledge, an 
essential condition of progress will be 
free, full and tolerant exchange of di- 
vergent points of view. Possibly as an 
earnest of fruitful progress our mast- 
heads should reaffirm that ancient 
maxim of Catholic scholarship: In mat- 
ters of Faith let us have unity; in others, 
liberty; in all things, charity. 
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Facing our 


Economic 


THERE Is ALWAYS a danger of per- 
sons engaged in social action organiza- 
tions settling down in the accustomed 
routine and getting buried under the 
day-to-day requirements of the job. 
Meanwhile social changes go inexorably 
on. After a while the personnel of the 
organization find that, although they 
still have plenty to do, they are work- 
ing on problems of diminished signifi- 
To avoid this the leaders of 
social action groups should, from time 
to time, attempt to scrutinize the fu- 
ture and to lay plans for dealing with 
its problems. Those deeply engaged in 
social action may not be able to get an 
objective view of the future and may 
instead merely extend their present 
commitments and interests. This dan- 
ger can be obviated if the view of the 
future is taken from completely inde- 
pendent sources. 


cance. 


Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of California, Dr. Kennedy briefed the 
presentation for the symposium, “The 
Christian Conscience and an Economy of 
Abundance,” in our May, 1957 issue. 
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Problems 


WILLIAM F. KENNEDY 


A unique opportunity to get an inde- 
pendent appraisal of the important eco- 
nomic problems of the future is pro- 
vided by the publication by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Development of a 
symposium on the question: ‘““What Is 
The Most Important Economic Prob- 
lem To Be Faced By The United States 
In The Next 20 Years?” The answers 
are given by 48 scholars and leaders of 
public affairs throughout the free world. 
The Committee issued this summary of 
the essays: 

Seventeen of the 48 papers named aid to 
underdeveloped countries (better distribu- 
tion of the world’s wealth)—a few of 
them collaterally—as the major U. S. 
problem; eight cited inflation; and six 
mentioned some aspect of urban conges- 
tion and the related problems of local re- 
development brought on by skyrocketing 
population growth.’ 

This consensus is significant not only 
for showing what 48 leading thinkers 
regard as important but also for show- 


1 Problems of United States Economic De- 
velopment, Vol. I, Committee for Economic 
Development, New York, 1958. 


2 Press release, December 29, 1957, Commit- 
tee for Economic Development. 
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ing what issues they regard as so diffi- 
cult of solution as to persist as pressing 
problems over the next 20 years. Thus 
the question by its nature excludes from 
consideration what may now be high- 
ly important but seems to be near 
satisfactory solution. Under the as- 
sumption that this consensus is as re- 
liable a forecast of economic problems 
as can presently be hoped for, I think 
that long range plans for Catholic social 
action organizations can be based on it 
with reasonable confidence that five or 
ten years hence there will be no regrets 
that a phantom problem was being pur- 
sued. 


From this standpoint the two leading 
problems emerging from this sympo- 
sium can now be examined in more de- 
tail. 


Problem 1: Underdevelopment 


The underdeveloped countries present 
a complex of problems of which only a 
bare outline can be indicated here. An 
essential feature is the large disparity of 
economic well-being among the peoples 
of the world accompanied by a grow- 
ing awareness, through improved com- 
munications, of this disparity. A com- 
parison of incomes made in a United 
Nations’ study showed that while per 
capita annual income in the U. S. was 
$1,500, there were large areas in Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East with aver- 
A CED 
recently estimated that two- 


age incomes of about $50. 
study 
thirds of the free world’s people live in 
areas that have an average annual in- 
come of $100. A plain recital of the 


disparity is enough to stimulate to ac- 


tion those interested in Catholic social 
principles. 
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Beyond the reasons stirring the con- 
sciences of people in advanced coun- 
tries, there are other reasons for action. 
Most of the poor countries are also as 
yet “uncommitted” in the struggle be- 
tween the two great world powers, the 
U.S. and the U.S.S.R. Realpolitik will 


not permit us to neglect them. 


The problems of the underdeveloped 
countries must also be viewed within a 
pattern of world-wide social revolution. 
The peoples of these countries have two 
chief aims: political self-determination 
and economic improvement. There ap- 
pears to be nothing revolutionary in 
these aims. We, too, sought them when 
we were a relatively underdeveloped 
nation but with this important differ- 
ence: capital was readily available in 
the London market which could be paid 
back by the sale of our surplus in the 
free markets of England. Unfortunate- 
ly today’s international institutions do 
not provide the underdeveloped areas 
with the good markets for capital and 
goods of the last century. The present 
social movement of the peoples of the 
underdeveloped countries can be de- 
scribed as revolutionary because it is a 
revolt not only against institutions at 
home but also against existing interna- 
tional institutions that impede the at- 
tainment of their aims. Despite the 
revolutionary character of these social 
movements, it does not seem too diffi- 
cult to conceive an international order 
consonant with Catholic social princi- 
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ples in which both advanced and under- 
developed countries can attain their po- 
litical and economic goals. 

One of the evident economic difficul- 
ties of the underdeveloped countries is 
the large amounts of investment re- 
quired to raise the standard of living, 
the prerequisite of which is equal 
amounts of saving. At their present low 
levels of income there is no substantial 
margin beyond consumption available 
for saving. A United Nations’ study 
estimated that approximately $15 bil- 
lions of outside capital would be re- 
quired annually (in addition to the 
amounts that might be saved inter- 
nally) if the underdeveloped areas were 
to have a two per cent annual increase 
in incomes. The financial burden is a 
minor part of the problem, for it rep- 
resents only a small percentage charge 
against current annual production in 
advanced countries. The fundamental 
obstacles to the attainment of this new 
way of international economic life are 
the attitudes and attachments to pres- 
ent institutions of the peoples of both 
advanced and underdeveloped countries. 


Professor Paul Homan says some 
excellent things on American attitudes 
in his essay in the CED symposium. He 
stresses foreign aid as a moral as well as 
a political and economic problem. The 
moral imperative “does dictate the spirit 
in which the problem should be ap- 
proached. . . . Given the present low 
starting point of American public 
opinion, the first task is to cultivate the 
spirit.” (p. 25) His subsequent com- 
ments are also apposite: 


I do not think a satisfactory state of civil- 
ization can be achieved in the United 
States so long as it entertains a tribal at- 
titude toward the rest of the human race. 
. . . The circumstances of the United 
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States are such that in the economic 

sphere we are pulling further and further 

ahead of most countries, and are taking 
our dividends increasingly in the form of 

trivialities. (pp. 22-3) 
Essential attitudes 

Improvement of economic conditions 
in the poorer areas of the world in- 
volves the attitudes of their peoples as 
well as those of the advanced countries. 
The high productivity of the advanced 
countries is not purely the result of rich 
endowment of natural resources— 
Switzerland provides a good example 
on this point-—-but is largely dependent 
on attitudes, including those regarding 


private property and its protection, 


credit and honesty and work and dis- 
cipline, among others. Present attitudes 


and institutions in most underdeveloped 
countries are not conducive to the 
rapid economic growth they seek. Un- 
der these conditions foreign capital 
might be largely wasted. It might be 
that rapid acceptance of our attitudes 
is the quickest way to economic im- 
provement but this is not likely to hap- 
pen for several reasons, the chief of 
which is the widespread feeling of 
“anti-colonialism” that stoutly resists 
imposition of Western ways. Yet it is 
true that while they resist the imposi- 
tion of Western culture, the underde- 
veloped countries are voluntarily seek- 
ing to technology and 
science and in the long run will prob- 
ably accept and adopt many Western 


acquire its 


economic attitudes. 

Attitudes in underdeveloped coun- 
tries are going to be especially difficult 
in the area of foreign capital. There is 
resentment even in friendly Canada 
against the investments made by Ameri- 
can corporations. Funds for investment 
provided by the U.S. government trig- 
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ger another form of resentment through 
fear of political domination. 

Some years ago a delegate to the 
United Nations from Costa Rica sum- 
marized well the attitudes of peoples in 
underdeveloped countries when he 
pointed out that his people wanted the 
opportunity to develop their economy 
through the efforts of native entrepre- 
neurs rather than by those of American 
corporations or government. Native en- 
trepreneurs, however, need foreign capi- 
tal, and the delegate suggested that pri- 
vate investors in the United States 
might be able to make their savings 
available to Costa Rican banks which 
could provide on the spot supervision of 
loans. It is questionable whether the 
American investor is going to accept 
the risks of foreign investment of this 
kind when he can buy securities in well- 
established domestic corporations on the 
stock exchanges. Furthermore, the great 
source of saving in the United States 
is the corporation rather than the indi- 
vidual. The corporation is not likely to 
turn over its funds to others to invest. 
The peoples of underdeveloped coun- 
tries face the dilemma of either accept- 
ing the corporation—which up to now 
they have largely found objectionable— 
or of foregoing access to the large 
sources of capital funds which are 
essential to their economic develop- 
ment. Attitudes on these questions re- 
quire careful examination. Perhaps 
radical revisions will be needed in both 
advanced and underdeveloped countries. 

The importance of attitudes—and 
their present low state—suggests that 
a wide range of Catholic social action 
groups, including youth, family and 
trade union movements could con- 
tribute to improving the situation. This 
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might be achieved by study, by dis- 
cussion groups and by dissemination of 
information, even including political 
activity. The fact that attitudes in 
both advanced and underdeveloped 
countries are involved raises the ques- 
tion whether Catholic social action has 
had adequate regard for its interna- 
tional responsibilities. Catholics in 
America have an opportunity to do 
something on a regional basis to im- 
prove understanding and attitudes by 
promoting discussion and contact be- 
tween Catholics of the advanced coun- 
tries of North America and Catholics 
of the underdeveloped countries of 
Latin America. Since this is a complex 
problem that requires much more ex- 
pert research and knowledge, there ap- 
pears to be a need for a Catholic organi- 
zation to specialize in the problem, pro- 
moting study and disseminating the re- 
sults to agencies specializing in other 
areas. 
Problem 2: Inflation 

The problem given priority second to 
relations with underdeveloped countries 
by the scholars participating in the 
CED symposium is wage inflation. This 
designation is used to refer to the chron- 
ic tendency for prices to rise in post- 
war America, a phenomenon which 
cannot be described as merely another 
instance of classical inflation in which 
too much money is chasing too few 
goods. The problem arises from the 
pursuit of three policies: full employ- 
ment, economic freedom and _ price 
stability. We could quite readily at- 
tain any two of the three but our 
efforts to attain simultaneously a full 
measure of the three policies are meet- 
ing with failure. Public opinion seems 
to have favored the pursuit of full em- 
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ployment and economic freedom at the 
expense of price stability, resulting in 
chronic inflation which has so far pro- 
ceeded at the relatively mild rate of 
about a two or three per cent rise in 
prices annually. 


Whether or not we can safely proceed 
under conditions of mild chronic in- 
flation is an issue on which economists 
are sharply divided. One school, repre- 
sented by Professor Slichter, holds that 
chronic inflation as so far exhibited in 
our economy is not a major stumbling 
block to economic well-being. Under 
these conditions the economy in the 
last ten years has achieved substantial 
economic growth in real terms. This 
promises to continue and provide a 
dividend from which the militant de- 
mands of the trade unions can be met. 
Slichter expects that at higher levels of 
real income the present degree of mili- 
tancy will diminish. Professor Jacoby, 
in his article in the CED symposium, 
disagrees with this position. He feels 
that once the members of society gen- 
erally recognize that price stability has 
been abandoned for a condition of mild 
chronic inflation they will take steps 
to protect themselves, a reaction which 
will automatically convert creeping in- 
flation into galloping inflation with 
catastrophic results. 


Keynesian optimism declines 


More significant than the fact that 
economists are divided on this and 
other issues of inflation, is the general 
tone of the comments in the CED sym- 
posium. The optimism of a few years 
back, inherited from Lord Keynes, that 
business cycles are a thing of the past 
and that inflation and deflation can be 
reasonably well controlled by appro- 
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priate monetary and fiscal policies, is no 
longer in evidence here. The Keynesian 
dictum of the 1930s that the economic 
problem is just about solved is replaced 
by the idea that we now have before us 
a problem that will take many years of 
hard work to crack. In the words of 
Professor Jacoby: “In the end a com- 
plete solution [to the problem of 
chronic inflation] may require as much 
searching thought and economic change 
as did the older problem of chronic un- 
employment.” (p. 159) 


What makes the problem peculiarly 
intransigent for economists is that it is 
the kind of problem where economics 
constitutes an essential but neverthe- 
less minor ingredient toward the com- 
plete solution. The problem requires 
work in other fields of social science, 
particularly social psychology and po- 
litical science; it very heavily involves 
ethics and, behind that, theology. Thus 
Catholic social organizations, particular- 
ly those concerned with the problems of 
labor and management, face a period re- 
quiring serious study of developments 
in a wide range of fields of thought, if 
they are to make worthwhile contribu- 
tions, 

The leading concern of the essays in 
the CED symposium is the strength of 
trade unions. In the past the unions had 
to recognize that aggressive wage poli- 
cies could price labor out of the mar- 
ket, that the price of higher wages was 
less employment. Now the union has 
the assurance that a full employment 
policy will take up the slack of unem- 
ployment created by excessively high 
wages, and hence there is no need for, 
or wisdom in, self-restraint. The com- 
ments of some of the contributors are 
of interest here. For example, Terborgh 





concludes: “So long as we have not 
solved the basic problem of the exces- 
sive bargaining power of unions, we will 
have to ‘roll with the punches.’” (p. 
189) Clarence B. Randall says: ‘““When 
these forces of public opinion become 
dominant in the economic scene, man- 
agement and labor will go back to rea- 
sonable collective bargaining.” (p. 168) 
Jacoby says: 

It remains to be seen whether the mo- 

nopoly power of labor unions really is an 

important cause of unemployment under 
an anti-inflationary fiscal and monetary 

policy. If it should prove to be an im- 

portant cause, then the proper remedy 

would be to reduce the monopoly power 
of any private organization able to block 
the employment of resources to a signifi- 

cant degree. (p. 158) 

Hayek concludes: “Keynesian princi- 
ples . . . have contributed so much to 
strengthen the position of one of the 
politically most powerful elements in 
the country, that their abandonment 
is not likely without a severe political 
struggle.” (p. 152) Haberler says: 

The question should be raised how the 

pressure of public opinion and of the 

government can be brought to bear on 
labor unions. There must be ways in 
which this can be done without any new 
legislation. The threat of legislative ac- 
tion, for example, stiffening certain pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act, would 

surely have a sobering influence. (p. 146) 
Ethics & union power 

The question of reducing the 
strength of the unions raises some per- 
plexing difficulties in the application of 
Catholic social principles. What kinds 
of restrictions on unions are legitimate 
in view of the right of the worker to 
collective bargaining? Should union 
strength be reduced by the enactment 
of Right-to-Work laws? By harass- 
ments of the Taft-Hartley type? Might 
not reduction in union strength be a 
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greater evil if it results in social unrest 
and resentment? 

Reduction of union strength would 
not in itself be a complete solution. 
Management of that important segment 
of the economy which is neither charac- 
terized by competition nor by public 
regulation of prices could exploit by 
excessive prices the full employment 
policy, even in the absence of unions. 
Are such industries as steel, aluminum, 
automobiles, rubber, 
chinery and equipment to be broken up 
and made as competitive as textiles and 
should their status be 


chemicals, ma- 


printing or 


changed to that of public utilities? The 
70-year history of anti-trust enforce- 
ment does not give much promise of re- 
storing effective competition in these 


areas. 

This tendency for both business and 
labor to grab too much under the pres- 
ent rules of the game suggests the in- 
teresting possibility of applying the 
idea of subsidiarity as stated in the 
encyclical Quadragesimo Anno.” In 
speaking of the functions of govern- 
ment in the economy, Pius XI con- 
demned the theories of laissez faire and 
collectivism and suggested that the 
problems of a modern economy should 
be met by devising institutions on the 
middle ground between extreme indi- 
vidualism and statism. Thus our prob- 
lem of the proper relationships between 
wages, profits and prices should be met 
by the development of new institutions 
at some lower level of power than that 
of the state. Such an institution might 
be set up on an industry basis and 
charged with the function of setting up 


* See John F. Cronin, “The Message of 
Quadragesimo Anno Today,” SOCIAL ORDER, 
6 (January 1956) pp. 11-12. 
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certain bench marks within which rea- 
sonable prices, wages and profits might 
be finally negotiated and established by 
the responsible parties. There would be 
a problem of correct representation. If 
such an organization were set up in the 
steel industry, for example, it might in- 
clude representatives of management of 
both large and small companies, of the 
union, of customers, both large in- 
dustrial and ultimate consumers of final 
products, and of government. 

Many objections to the plan can be 
foreseen, especially the possibility that 
the institution would serve to further 
collusion among producers and between 
management and labor. These and other 
difficulties would have to be overcome 
by continued study and by practical 
experimentation starting in a limited 
number of fields. It is not proposed 
that this be initiated by legislation; it 
would be more desirable as an out- 
growth of management-labor negotia- 
tions. I think this proposal is similar 
to that of Professor J. M. Clark, which 
led him to this interesting comment on 
the Reuther Plan: 

Reuther’s recent proposal to the automo- 

bile industry, while not a negotiable offer 

as it stood, was promising enough, as a 

recognition of mutuality, to deserve a re- 

sponse that might help advance the idea 

a step or two toward conversion into 

something feasible. (p. 135) 

The implications of the problem of 
wage inflation for Catholic social action 
organizations are similar to those of the 
problem of relations with underde- 
veloped countries. In both cases the 
questions can be raised whether existing 
organizations are cognizant of the 
problem and give it sufficient attention 
and whether there is need for some new 
organization to concentrate on the 
problem. There is less urgency for a 
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new organization to specialize on the 
problem of wage inflation than on inter- 
national economic problems because tlfe 
former is identified closely with the 
labor problem, a field in which Catholic 
social action organizations have had a 
long and active experience. 

There is one type of needed activity 
which both these problems underscore 
that has been relatively neglected by 
Catholic social action in America and 
that is the promotion of serious scholar- 


ly research. Weaknesses in Catholic 


intellectual life in America have so fre- 
quently been analyzed that there is no 


point in elaborating on them here be- 
yond using those analyses as a back- 
ground for saying that Catholic schol- 
ars could well use the encouragement 
and funds that a foundation might pro- 
vide for research in these two fields. Be- 
yond this, the kinds of problems that 
Catholic social action faces indicate a 
need for a central agency that could 
undertake over-all planning and coordi- 
nation of social actin organizations, 
suggesting priorities among problems 
and stimulating research on them and 
aiding those on the front lines to keep 
abreast of changing developments. 
Good work along these lines has been 
done by the Catholic Social Guild in 
England as evidenced in their publica- 
tion Programme for Social Action pre- 
pared by Professor Michael P. Fogarty. 
This discussion of two of our major 
economic problems indicates that a simi- 
lar agency, modified to meet the specific 
conditions in the United States, could 
contribute much to effective handling 
of the problems. 
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Social Action 
in the Affluent Society 


IF EVIDENCE be needed that Amer- 
ican Catholicism is in tune with its 
environment it is readily available in 
the current mental state of most of 
those persons and groups concerned 
with Catholic “social action.” Just as 
socio-economic reform seems a dead is- 
sue in contemporary America generally, 
so also it currently appears to excite 
little interest among Catholics. Many 
persons within and without the Church 
continue to mouth the traditional war 
cries, but the old fire, if not conviction 
itself, is gone. 

Since World War II we have been 
living in an era in which American cap- 
italism, even if not in theory the best 
of all possible worlds, seems in prac- 
tice highly preferable to any but the 
most remote alternatives. A phrase 
such as “the condition of the working 
classes” has almost as much of a Vic- 
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torian ring to it as “temperance” or 
“the emancipation of women.” Our 
concern is no longer with reconstruct- 
ing the social order but with preserv- 
ing it against dangers arising not from 
within that order itself but from for- 
eign enemies without. 


Concern for Catholics? 


Whether Americans generally have 
any business being satisfied with con- 
temporary American society is not our 
problem here. Our concern is whether 
a person interested in Catholic social 
action should be satisfied with the state 
of modern American society, which is 
quite something else again, and this de- 
spite the fact that historically the in- 
terests of Catholic social reformers and 
those outside the Church have often 
coincided. Although during most of 
the 19th century American Catholics 
generally held aloof from popular re- 
form movements, beginning with the 
Knights of Labor controversy in 1887 
leading Catholic social thinkers have 
frequently made common cause with 
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social reform movements of secular’ 
origin. During the 1920s, 1930s and 
even the 1940s both Catholic and secu- 
lar social reformers were primarily con- 
cerned with the rights of labor and 
the amelioration of the condition of 
the ill-starred “‘one-third of a nation.’” 
Even today concern about the position 
of the Negro in American society 
serves to perpetuate old alliances. But 
if Catholics have been interested in 
many of the same problems as reform- 
ers outside the Church there has al- 
ways been, in theory at least (if often 
attenuated in practice) a difference in 
emphasis and, to some extent, in moti- 
vation between Catholics and their sec- 
ular allies. The Church is the ex- 
pounder of natural law and the pro- 
tector of the rights of men as men. 
The Church’s mission is essentially a 
supernatural one and this gives a dis- 
tinctive character to her concern with 
human society. 

The Catholic social movement of 
modern times has been motivated not 
solely by a revulsion against social and 
economic injustice per se nor by a de- 
sire to blunt the strength of the Social- 
ist challenge but also by the realization 
that a man’s ability to attain his super- 
natural destiny is affected by the earth- 
ly conditions under which he lives—a 
motivation unknown to purely secular 
reformers. 


1 The term secular is used throughout as 


synonymous with the term non-Catholic 
despite the recognition of the author that 
many social reform movements in the 
United States have been motivated di- 
rectly or indirectly by religious factors. 

* For a summary of authoritative Catholic 
views on social reform see Wilfrid Par- 
sons, S.J., Social Thought of the Ameri- 
can Hierarchy, SOCIAL ORDER (June, 1952) 
p. 259. Available as a brochure at 25c 
from the Business Office. 
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As Catholics our concern with social 
questions is based in part at least on 
the belief that a minimum amount of 
leisure and of material goods is neces- 
sary if men are to have an opportunity 
for normal family or religious life. 
Gradually we are even coming to re- 
alize that a minimum standard of liv- 
ing is ordinarily a prerequisite for the 
development of an integrated, truly 
human being, capable of the free acts 
necessary to a meaningful spiritual life. 
Behind all the Catholic social actionists’ 
agitation for minimum wages and max- 
imum hours, collective bargaining, fam- 
ily allowances, social security, behind 
all the hard work of labor schools and 
all the loose talk about “‘corporativism” 
and industry councils, has been the im- 
plicit belief that a world in which the 
so-called “working class” had a higher 
quantitative material standard of liv- 
ing would not only be a wealthier and 
more abstractly just world but would 
result in a substantial improvement in 
the quality of individual and social ex- 
Secular social reformers quite 
frequently held parallel hopes. 


istence. 


The poor are richer, but... 


Well, we’ve seen the future and it 
doesn’t seem to work, at least not as 
we all hoped it would. 


The poor are richer but neither they 
nor the rich seem to be any better off 
culturally or intellectually, 
better morally or spiritually. 


nor any 
The al- 
leged religious “revival” of the postwar 
years has a cheap and hollow ring to 
it. The secular reformers’ confidence 
that the “workers,” freed from back- 
breaking toil, would turn to cultiva- 
tion of their higher faculties seems to 
have met its nemesis in the triumph of 
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“mass culture.”* The secular liberals 
may denounce the “hidden persuaders’”* 
of Madison Avenue or the fact that we 
have become “organization men”; the 
religiously motivated may decry a 
vaguely defined ‘materialism’; but 
both seem inclined to throw up their 
hands when it comes to non-hortatory 
remedies for our present discontents. 


The meliorist approach to building 
the good society seems to have failed, 
but if economic reform is not the means 
to a better life, what is? 


One possible reaction to the present 
state of affairs is to insist that the pri- 
marily economic attack on our social 
problems has not actually been proven 
a failure because it has not really had 
a chance to succeed or to achieve its 
objectives. For most of the world this 
argument has some plausibility. In 
most of the world poverty is still the 
number one problem, a poverty in some 


The classic collection of articles on this 
subject is Mass Culture, edited by Bernard 
Rosenberg and David Manning White, 
(The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1957). The 
pessimistic obsession of social scientists 
with this alleged phenomenon is deplored 
by Edward Shils in “Daydreams and Night- 
mares,” The Sewanee Review, 65 (1957), 
587-608, and by Harold Rosenberg in 
“Pop Culture and Kitsch Criticism,” Dis- 
sent, V (1958), 14-19. 


The subject of a sensationalized book of 
that name by Vance Packard, (David Mc- 
Kay, Philadelphia, 1957). 


5 A species analyzed by William H. Whyte, 


Jr., in The Organization Man, (Simon & 
Shuster, New York, 1956). 
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part at least the result of economic in- 
justice. But as far as America is con- 
cerned, this argument just won’t do. 
Frugal comfort, indeed! By any stand- 
ards but their own most Americans are 
rich, individually as well as collectively. 
As John Kenneth Galbraith points out 
in his brilliant new book, The Affluent 
Society,’ we in this country have al- 
ready solved the economic problem of 
producing enough for our material 
needs. Though gross inequalities per- 
sist’ and some Americans seem to have 
the ability to dispose of more goods 
than anyone could ever possibly use, at 
least virtually everyone has enough. 
Where there is still want, moreover, the 
problem is not basically economic but 
social. 


Who are the poor? 


Who, after all, are the American 
poor, the economically underprivi- 
leged? Not the wage earners per se, 
though for many their conditions of 
work are still highly unsatisfying,” but 
rather certain kinds of wage earners’ 
and many persons who are not and 


(Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1958). 


’ An interesting attack on the widely held 
belief that inequality of income distribu- 
tion in America is decreasing is to be 
found in Gabriel Kolko, “America’s In- 
come Revolution,” Dissent, IV (1957) 35- 
55; criticism of Kolko’s position appears 
ibid., 315-320. 


Especially is this true in mass production 
industries such as the automotive. See 
Daniel Bell, Work and Its Discontents, 
(Beacon Press, Boston, 1956); Frank 
Marquart, “The Auto Worker,” Dissent, 
IV (1957), 219-233, and Harvey Swado’s 
novel, On the Line, (Little Brown, Bos- 


ton, 1957). 
See Richard L. Heilbroner, “Who are the 


American Poor?” Harpers, 200 (January, 
1950), pp. 27-33. 
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cannot be wage earners in our modern 
economy. The poor are the Negroes, 
the migrant farm workers, the Spanish- 
speaking immigrants, the aged, the In- 
dians, the Southern mountaineers, the 
physically and mentally handicapped— 
in short the socially marginal and unac- 
cepted. 


No primacy to the economic 


Since our problems are not primarily 
economic but social in nature the re- 
forms we need are accordingly not in 
the structure of our economy but in 
the structure of our social relation- 
ships. They involve not reorganizing 
the market system or the wage contract 
but changing our patterns of communi- 
ty life and raising the level of our in- 
tellectual, aesthetic and spiritual aspi- 
rations. It is with these areas that 
Catholic social action must concern it- 
self in the future if it is to be a mean- 
ingful constructive force in American 


life. 


If America could solve its 
problems our remaining quasi-economic 
problems would solve themselves over- 
night. Eliminate race prejudice and 
you have virtually eliminated the 
slum.** Solve the problems of the place 
of the aged in society and half of our 
low-income households disappear. Elim- 
inate ignorance and disease where pos- 
sible and to that extent you destroy 
poverty. None of these aims will ever 
be completely realized in a world un- 
der the influence of original sin; in any 
society there will be individuals whose 


social 


inborn incapacities will require special 


There will, of course, always be areas of 
sub-average housing in which socially mar- 
ginal groups will congregate. 
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consideration;*» but the economic as- 
pects of our present social problems are 
obviously result not cause. 


GNP: hospitals and hot rods 


The more perceptive secular “liber- 
als” are already awakening to the 
changed nature of our problems. Sev- 
eral years ago Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. 
called for the replacement of our out- 
dated “‘liberalism of quantity” by a new 
“liberalism of quality.”"* John Gal- 
braith suggests that to solve our prob- 
lems it is not enough to increase our 
Gross National Product year after year 
since the GNP includes not only food, 
houses, schools, and hospitals but hot 
rods and switch-blade knives as well.” 
We need to recognize that the issue 
today is not one of gross production or 
even of equitable distribution but of 
what we, as individuals and as a na- 
tion, ought to do with our capacity to 
produce and consume. Socio-economic 
reforms aimed at increasing our pro- 
ductivity or altering the terms of its 
distribution are today largely irrelevant 
save insofar as they affect the kind of 
non-economic social relationships which 
prevail in the community. 


Economic reforms for their own sake 
have in the past been the dominant con- 


The problem of what to do with the near 
moron in an industrial economy becomes 
even more difficult as automation ad- 
vances. 


12See his “The Future of Liberalism: 1. The 
Challenge of Abundance,” The Reporter, 
February 3, 1956, pp. 8-11. The objec- 
tions made in subsequent issues to Mr. 
Schlesinger’s argument could also be raised 
against my basic assumption concerning 
the essentially non-economic nature of our 
social problems. 


18Op. cit., especially Chapter IX. 





cern of most persons engaged in Cath- 
olic social action. This must be the 
case no longer. In the past the basic 
problem was one of creating a minimum 
material standard of living for all our 
people. Today it is one of providing 
the conditions requisite to the full de- 
velopment and expression of the hu- 
man personality and to the effective 
participation of the individual in the 
life of his community. 


Must assume leadership 


What we have to reconstruct is not 
the economy but now, at last, the so- 
cial order itself. In this task Catholics 
must not be content, as so often in the 
past, to be followers merely but must 
assume leadership. As Catholics we 
should be especially well prepared to 
spearhead the struggle to create in 
America a civilization of quality rather 
than quantity since we have always held 
that wealth was not—could not be— 
an end in itself. 


What must be done to reconstruct 
the social order so as to make it a fit- 


ting earthly sojourning place for hu-: 


man beings? Space does not permit a 
detailed discussion of particular prob- 
lems and the means for their solution 
but it is possible to set forth certain 
fundamental prerequisites to the needed 
reorientation of our efforts. 


First of all, we as Catholics must 
broaden our sense of social morality to 
include the realization that social jus- 
tice requires not only the provision of 
a living wage but the provision of an 
appropriate social and physical setting 
in which to live. What point is there 
in taking home a wage adequate to buy 
food, clothes and shelter if one must 
live in a dirty congested neighborhood, 
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wasting long hours each day commut- 
ing to a distant job, denied effective 
participation in the making of com- 
munity decisions, lacking intellectual 
or cultural stimulation, deprived of any 
access to nature and unable to walk 
the streets with safety after dark? Yet 
many if not most Americans despite 
their high wages, more than adequate 
diets, abundant TV sets and new auto- 
mobiles are in just such a situation. 
Our concept of what rightfully falls 
within the sphere of judgment of the 
informed Catholic 
must be expanded to include this kind 
of problem. Until Catholics feel as 
guilty about their part in polluting 
beaches and streams as they do about 
the failure to pay a living wage, until 
they come to look upon social disor- 
ganization in the local community as 
affording as great an obstacle to the de- 
velopment of the human personality as 
a depression, for so long will they be 
incapable of working toward the estab- 
lishment of a decent, humane social 
order. 


social conscience 


Our conscience & our community 


If we broaden the scope of our social 
conscience to include all of our com- 
munity life, we will need also to sharp- 
en our ability to make sound pruden- 
tial judgments in this sphere. At least 
as much energy as has been spent by 
Catholics in studying economics in or- 
der to discuss intelligently the opera- 
tions of the just economy must in the 
future be devoted to studying sociology, 
local and 
planning so that Catholics may become 


government, community 


aware of the impact of all that we do 
or fail to do on the shape of the com- 


munities in which we live. 
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Not only do we as Catholics have 
an obligaton to broaden and sharpen 
our own social consciences but we must 
also be prepared to join actively—both 
as individual Catholics and as Catholic 
groups—with all those working to 
make our cities and regions better places 
in which to live. In the past Catholics 
have done valuable work in some areas 
of community social action, though for 
the most part they have conceived their 
tasks in isolation from any over-all con- 
cern with the community as such. 

Needless to say, Catholics have been 
in the forefront of work to strengthen 
the family as the rundamental unit of 
society, though too often they have 
tended to regard family disorganization 
as a purely moral problem unrelated to 
the community environment. Cath- 
olics traditionally have taken responsi- 
bility for the education of youth 


through the provision of Catholic 


schools, though we have lagged behind 
in the field of adult education and in 
the development of community cul- 


tural facilities generally. Catholics 
have helped provide remedial aid for the 
physically and mentally ill through 
homes and hospitals, yet we have shown 
little interest in preventive medicine or 
the problems of mental health. The 
liturgical movement both consciously™* 
and otherwise has served as a focus for 
the renewal of community life at the 
parish level, yet Catholics as such have 
usually paid little attention to general 
problems of community organization 
and betterment. 

The leaders of the liturgical movement in 
the United States have traditionally been 
interested in the relationship of the liturgy 
to social problems. See Paul B. Marx, 
O.S.B., Virgil Michel and the Liturgical 
Movement, (The Liturgical Press, College- 


ville, Minn., 1957), and the periodical Wor- 
ship. 
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In the future Catholics must con- 
sciously accept their responsibility for 
the building of communities fit for 
human beings to live in. Just as Cath- 
olics in the past have been active 
(though perhaps not to so great an ex- 
tent as we might have been) in the 
field of labor-management relations, so 
now we must become active in the field 
of community and regional planning 
in order to check the blights of ugli- 
ness, congestion and disorder that stalk 
so much of our land. We must take 
an active part in the conservation 
movement, since we have always re- 


garded man as the steward not the mas- 
ter of created things and because of 
our emphasis on the desirability of con- 
tinued population growth. Finally, 
American Catholics must also devote 
more attention than we have so far to 
the creation of a more humane inter- 
national order and to the improvement 
of the quality of life in the rest of the 
international community. 

America has developed an economy 
which, despite dislocations and stum- 
blings, has made available to us the 
means for achieving what measure of 
the good life can be expected here on 
earth. Now we have the task not of 
continuing the largely settled argument 
over the division of the means available 
in the affluent society but of ordering 
them toward the end for which they 
were given us, the creation of the good 
society. 
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The Supreme Court 
1957 — 1958 


WHAT THE SUPREME Court of the 
United States did in the 1957-58 term 
cannot be aptly described in a single 
phrase. The perspective of history is 
still lacking. Moreover, a picture of 
one term of the Court cannot be 
framed and hung separately. It must 
be fitted into the montage created by 
prior and subsequent terms. Even then, 
it should not be viewed without seeing 
it as a part of the larger picture of law 
and social and political life in the na- 
tion. 

Yet with these reservations granted, 
it has been apparent that for many 
years now the most noticeable theme 
of the court’s opinions has been the pro- 
tection of the individual against gov- 
ernment. If the recent term can be 
characterized at all, a recognition of 
this theme may provide the essentials. 
Civil liberties 

From the latter part of the 19th cen- 
tury until 1937 the judicial protection 
of the individual primarily took the 
form of guarding the individual’s prop- 
erty and liberty of contract. Toward 
the end of this period a new trend de- 
veloped in the Court’s holdings, and 





The authors are professors at Saint Louis 
University’s Law School. 
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by 1939 the emphasis of the decisions 
shifted to the protection of the indi- 
vidual’s civil liberties. 

The new emphasis was noted by Pro- 
fessor Jaffe in 1949: “Of all the areas 
of the Court’s activity the most active 
has been that of civil liberties. All of 
the judges have participated in increas- 
ing greatly the protection of the indi- 
vidual.” The shift of 20 years ago has 
continued to this day. In an interlude 
at the beginning of this decade, some 
proponents of civil liberties complained 
that the Court was gradually retreating 
on these issues. But within the past 
few years, following President Eisen- 
hower’s appointments of Chief Justice 
Warren and Justices Harlan and Bren- 
nan, the claim has been made that the 
civil liberties strain is as strong as ever. 


If the goal of protection of the in- 
dividual was the same both before and 
after 1937, it is obvious that the phi- 
losophies of the two periods differ vast- 
ly. Without rehashing the complex im- 
ponderables of either, one may note that 
the Supreme Court has witnessed dur- 
ing this period a considerable realign- 
ment of its defenders and attackers. 
Those who thought the Court inter- 
vened too much with legislative solu- 
tions of the 30’s might claim it does 
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not quickly enough bridle the legisla- 
tors of today. 


Judicial activism 

Thus, much of the current dispute 
over the Supreme Court’s work is 
couched in the terms of a debate be- 
tween judicial activism and judicial 
self-restraint. An uncritical acceptance 
of these norms can lead to serious er- 
rors, for in some cases (an example 
might be segregation) the judges must 
decide substantive questions, which 
defy the easy application of such cate- 
gories. Furthermore, it would be a 
mistake to credit all those 
presently advocating self-restraint for 
the Court with a theoretical conviction 
of this position. After all, it is quite 
human to rationalize self-restraint for 
positions with which one disagrees and, 


who are 


at the same time, justify activism in 
agreeable areas. 

Writing a decade ago Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr., discusses the disagree- 
ment within the Court itself over ac- 
tivism and self-denial. He saw in the 
split on the Court then “the activation 
of latent differences between the old 
team of liberal dissenters—Holmes and 
Brandeis.” 

“Holmes believed that if the Amer- 
ican people wanted to go to hell, he 
could not see anything in the Consti- 
tution to stop them .. . Where Holmes 
would sustain legislation, though it 
seem to him ‘futile or even noxious,’ 
Brandeis would require it to conform 
to certain standards of social wisdom. 
Thus, in a case like Meyer v. Nebraska, 
where Holmes voted to uphold the right 
of a state to forbid the teaching of 
German in schools, the two men di- 
vided as Frankfurter and Black might 
divide today.” 
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With this as a background, one may 
venture the opinion that the 1957 term 
fits into a series of prior ones which 
are both activist and oriented to civil 
liberties. In this context, the latest 
term is a moderate continuation of the 
trend. Concurrence with these obser- 
vations does not obscure the fact that 
the bulk of decided cases since the trend 
began are not directly involved with 
civil liberties. 

The Constitution both 
powers of government and limitations 


envisions 


on these powers to protect the indi- 
vidual. There is an obvious tension be- 
tween the two, for to assert one is nor- 
mally to limit the other. Since the 
activities of government undergo con- 
stant change to meet new demands and 
the relationship between the individual 
and government similar 
change, the Court is confronted with 
the problem of applying law to ever 
new situations. In the past term, the 
Court considered the individual faced 
with complex 
passport regulations, threatened loss of 
citizenship, loyalty oaths, and invasion 
of privacy through wiretapping. 


undergo 


racial discriminations, 


Rights of Negroes 


In the area of racial justice, the past 
few years have been characterized as 
much by the firm unanimity of the Su- 
preme Court as it has been by the vac- 
illation of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government. 


While the legal philosophy of equal 
rights has been sufficiently defined, the 
Negro’s attempts to realize the tangi- 
ble benefits of this philosophy are 
hedged in by foot-dragging compliance 
and outright resistance. State and pri- 
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vate instrumentalities have too often 
given that grudging obedience to the 
law which only thwarts and denies it. 
Long and costly appeals to the Supreme 
Court are then usually the only alterna- 
tive. 

In the vacuum created by executive 
inertia on both the national and state 
levels, the NAACP has become the sole 
rallying point of Negro striving. In 
a case coming from Alabama, the Court 
was faced with the legality of a fatal 
blow aimed at that organization (NA- 
ACP v. Alabama, 78 S. Ct. 1163). 
The attorney General of Alabama, act- 
ing under a law requiring the registra- 
tion of foreign corporations, brought a 
suit to oust the NAACP from the state. 
During the course of the proceedings, 
the court on motion of the state ordered 
the organization to produce its mem- 
bership records including names and 
addresses. When it refused to obey, 
the NAACP was charged with con- 
tempt and fined $100,000. When 
the case reached the Supreme Court, it 
held that the rights of the individual 
members would be violated under the 
Fourteenth Amendment if govern- 
mental action “although not directly 
suppressing association, nevertheless 
carries this consequence.” Against the 
background of economic and physical 
intimidation which accompanies Ne- 
gro efforts toward equality in the 
South, the Court could find no sufficient 
reason to justify the state’s demanding 
a record of the names. 

The Little Rock episode, with all its 
debilitating consequences, made the big 
news of the term when a federal dis- 
trict court, on petition of the school 
board, ordered integration postponed 
until January, 1961. In an attempt to 
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shortcut the Court of Appeals, the Ne- 
gro petitioners sought a writ of cer- 
tiorari in the Supreme Court. A per 
curiam opinion denied the request and 
strongly hinted that the Court of Ap- 


peals should handle the matter in time 
“to permit arrangements to be made for 
the next school year” (Agron v. Coop- 
er, 78 S. Ct. 1189). The refusal to 
review at that juncture was clearly 
correct. Acceptance of the case would 
have constituted an unjustified use of 
discretion to suspend proper review 
procedures and would have supported 
a totally erroneous picture of the Court 
as a policeman of policy rather than a 
tribunal of last resort. At the same 
time, the complex of developments has 
further defined the limits of judicial 
protection of the individual. What- 
ever comes of the appeal now, it is im- 
possible to overcome the serious setback 
integration has received from the lower 
court. Postponement in the circum- 
stances, even if it is now reversed, has 
stoked the fires of bitterness and fanned 
the hopes of the South. 

In another important matter affect- 
ing the Negro community, the Court 
remanded an indictment for murder in 
Louisiana on grounds that Negroes had 
been systematically excluded from 
grand jury duty. In a parish one- 
third colored, over a period of 18 years 
and 36 grand juries, only one Negro 
had ever been selected—and that by 
mistake (Eubanks v. Louisiana, 78 S. 
Ct. 970). A decision also reaffirmed 
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over technical objections the right of 
Negro employees under the Railway 
Labor Act to be fairly represented by 
their union (Conley v. Gibson, 78 S. 
Ct. 99). 


Passports 


An outstanding example of the con- 
traction of individual freedom by 
changing circumstances is the passport 
problem, dealt with in two decisions 
this past term. Originating in the 19th 
century as a request to a foreign gov- 
ernment for safe passage of the bearer, 
the passport has been transformed from 
a convenience to an absolute necessity 
if one desires to travel beyond the na- 
tion’s boundaries. It is presently il- 
legal to leave or enter the country 
without a valid passport. 
travel is thus conditioned on adminis- 
trative approval. 

The Secretary of State, charged with 
responsibility for issuing the indispen- 
sable ticket, had provided that no pass- 
port would be issued to Communists, 
former party members judged to be still 
acting in furtherance of the interests 
of Communism, persons engaged in ac- 
supporting the Communist 
movement under circumstances indi- 
cating the party’s control or direction, 
and persons who are believed to be go- 
ing abroad to engage in activities ad- 
vancing the Communist movement 
knowingly and willfully. 

Both these regulations and the pro- 
cedures were spread out before the 
Court this past term. In one case, two 
unsuccessful applicants for passports 
had refused to submit an application 
stating present or past membership in 
the Communist party. They contended 
that the Secretary of State had no 


Foreign 


tivities 
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statutory power to compel such infor- 
mation, and further insisted that such 
power was unconstitutional even if it 
were given to him by the applicable 
statutes (Kent v. Dulles, 78 S$. Ct. 
1113). In the other case, the unsuc- 
cessful applicant had given the required 
afhdavit, but contested the use of con- 
fidential files by the government, al- 
leging that his constitutional right of 
hearing was denied (Dayton v. Dulles, 
78 S. Ct. 1127). 

In 5-4 decisions, the Court denied 
the power of the Secretary to make the 
controverted regulations or to require 
the affidavit. It did this not on con- 
stitutional grounds but by an interpre- 
tation of the statutes. At the same time 
the Court pointed out: “We would be 
faced with important constitutional 
questions were we to hold that Con- 
gress . . . had given the Secretary au- 
thority to withhold passports to citizens 
because of their beliefs or associations.” 
The issue of confidential information 
was not treated. 

Despite what must be considered un. 
convincing statutory interpretation the 
cases achieved some desirable ends. Pri- 
marily, they elicited a concession from 
the Solicitor General that the right to 
travel is a constitutional one requiring 
due process of law for its denial. It 
yet remains to be decided what consti- 
tutes the substantive and procedural 
aspects of this right, but the problem 
is cast in an entirely different mold 
from just a few years ago. Then it 
was commonly accepted that the Sec- 
retary of State’s discretion was almost 
limitless. A secondary result is that 
Congress, at the urging of President 
Eisenhower, is reconsidering the opera- 
tion and purposes of the passport. 
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Expatriation 

Bordering on the ideological boun- 
daries of the passport cases were large 
questions of the power of the state to 
wipe out citizenship. In three cases 
that delved as deeply into fundamental 
issues as anything decided during the 
term the court split resoundingly (12 
opinions were issued) on the constitu- 
tional texture of the right. 


The Nationality Act of 1940 revokes 
the nationality of American citizens 
performing certain enumerated acts. Pe- 
titioners in the three cases had, respec- 
tively, voted in a foreign ¢lection, 
received a dishonorable discharge follow- 
ing a court-martial conviction for de- 
sertion during wartime, and been con- 
scripted in the Japanese armed forces 
during World War II, seemingly with- 
out any attempts to resist. 


Can Congress for any reason abro- 


gate citizenship? The Court agreed 
that the individual can relinquish his 
nationality voluntarily, and that Con- 
gress can specify certain actions which 


indicate this relinquishment. But the 
justices differed widely on what acts 
properly indicate abandonment. 


The majority in Perez v. Brownell 
(356 U. S. 44) concluded that partici- 
pation in a foreign election justifies the 
conclusion of expatriation because “‘the 
critical connection between this con- 
duct and loss of citizenship is the fact 
that it is the possession of American 
citizenship by a person committing the 
act that makes the act potentially em- 
barrassing to the American Government 
and pregnant with the possibility of 
embroiling this country in disputes with 
other nations.” Against this reasoning, 
the minority urged that the standard 
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of foreign voting was too broad; that 
under some circumstances such action 
need not imply any dilution of allegi- 
ance and voluntary abandonment of 
citizenship. Considerations of foreign 
policy are not to be balanced against 
the right of citizenship. The govern- 
ment cannot take away citizenship, the 
minority concluded, but only accept 
the fact that an individual has relin- 
quished it. 


In Trop v. Dulles (356 U. S. 86) 
the four Justices who had dissented in 
the Perez case were joined by Justice 
Brennan. Their majority decision was 
that the petitioner could not be de- 
prived of citizenship because of his de- 
sertion and dishonorable discharge. The 
four believed that loss of citizenship 
in this manner is cruel and unusual 
punishment and hence prohibited by 
the Eighth Amendment. Although he 
joined the four in voting, Justice Bren- 
nan in a separate opinion gave as his 
reason the remoteness of loss of citizen- 
ship to any legitimate purpose in the 
exercise of the war powers on which 
he thought the legislation was premised. 

The case of conscription into the 
Japanese army, Nishikuwa v. Dulles 
(356 U. S. 129), while hinged on the 
same fundamental choices that exercised 
the Court in the other litigations, was 
decided on the basis of the procedural! 
question of burden of proof. A ma- 
jority concluded that under the circum- 
stances, mere failure to take any overt 
action to resist induction into the Jap- 
anese army would not suffice as prov- 
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ing the government’s case that the 
service indicated voluntary relinquish- 
ment of citizenship. Because of the 
importance of the right at issue, the 
Court said that the burden of proof 
must rest on the government. 


Loyalty Oaths 


Well into the hydrogen age, the 
hydra-headed problem of loyalty and 
security continued to clash with the 
individual’s claims of freedom of as- 
sociation and belief. 


A group of cases from California 
tested the constitutionality of a re- 
quirement that tax-payers take an oath 
of loyalty before receiving the bene- 
fit of certain exemptions. The oath 
read, “I do not advocate the overthrow 
of the Government of the United 
States or of the State of California by 
force or violence or other unlawful 
means, nor advocate the support of a 


foreign Government against the United 
States in event of hostilities.” 
ing that the area sought to be embraced 
in the oath was constitutionally pun- 
ishable under the doctrine of advocacy 
of action (rather than of mere abstract 


Assum- 


doctrine), the majority nevertheless 
thought that in the context of the 
whole tax procedure, the California law 
put on the taxpayer the burden of 
proving his sworn statement if it were 
controverted. Hence it would place an 
impermissible burden of proof on the 
taxpayer with consequent infringement 
of his First Amendment rights (Spei- 
ser v. Randall, 78 S. Ct. 1332; First 
Unitarian Church v. County of Los 
Angeles, 78 S. Ct. 1350). 


While the California cases struck 
down the loyalty oath as a requirement 
for tax exemption, two other 5-4 votes 
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permitted the dismissals of state em- 
ployees for failure to answer questions 
regarding membership in Communist 
organizations. In Beilan v. Board of 
Education (78 S. Ct. 1317) a public 
school teacher of 22 years experience 
refused to answer a question about as- 
sociation in 1944 with the Communist 
Political Association (predecessor to the 
Communist Party of the United 
States). He also announced he would 
refuse to answer “questions of this 
type” or “questions about political and 
religious beliefs.” His dismissal was 
based on the grounds of “‘incompeten- 
cy,” and the Court in holding that the 
discharge did not violate the due proc- 
ess clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment stressed that no inference of dis- 
loyalty was drawn from the refusal to 
testify. The Court said refusal to an- 
swer questions relevant to fitness was 
itself sufficient to establish the incom- 
petency. 

In the case of Lerner v. Casey (78 
S. Ct. 1311), a subway conductor was 
dismissed under similar facts, because 
his refusal to say whether he was pres- 
ently a Communist cast doubts on his 
reliability and trustworthiness. The 
majority pointed out that the state de- 
cision was not grounded on the teach- 
er’s use of the Fifth Amendment but 
on his lack of candor and willingness 
to answer. The minority answer to 
these conclusions was to underline the 
consequences of such a dismissal for 
the individual. They claimed that the 
one dismissed would be thought dis- 
loyal; that such consequences could not 
be imposed without more adequate pro- 
cedural safeguards under the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The dissenters also point- 
ed out that the dismissal came for the 
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teacher five days after a Fifth Amend- 
ment plea before a congressional com- 
mittee and hence was so enmeshed in 
that proceeding as to be an improper 
discharge for the exercise of a constitu- 


tional right before a federal body. 


Wiretapping 

Wiretapping by the police, which 
had been held by a 5-4 decision in 1928 
not to be an unconstitutional search 
and seizure or compulsory self-incrimi- 
nation, came before the Court once 
again. After the 1928 decision Con- 
gress tried to eradicate this threat to 
individual privacy by the passage of 
Section 605 of the Federal Communi- 
cations Act: “ ... no person not being 
authorized by the sender shall intercept 
any communication and divulge or pub- 
lish the existence, contents, substance, 
purport, effect, or meaning of such in- 
tercepted communication to any per- 


” 


som. ... 


This term in Benanti v. United 
States (78 S. Cr. 155) the Court held 
that this section precludes the use in 
federal courts of evidence obtained by 
wiretapping, even though the wiretap- 
ping was done by state officials acting 
under state law. Rejecting the argu- 
ment that the evidence should be ad- 
mitted since the State of New York 
had permitted wiretapping under writs 
granted by state courts, the Supreme 
Court expressly held that Section 605 
forbids the states passing of such 
legislation. The anomolous situation now 
seems to be as follows: state courts are 
constitutionally free to admit wiretap 
evidence even though the federal act 
makes it illegal for anyone to divulge 
the existence or contents of a message; 
federal courts may not in any way al- 
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low the wiretap to be employed toward 
conviction. Moreover, even if the state 
courts are free to determine the admis- 
sibility of such evidence, the divulgence 
is a violation of federal law and can 
make the state official subject to 
criminal penalty. But this is unlikely, 
for it has been the policy of the Justice 
Department not to prosecute violations 
of the wiretap law—no doubt because 
the Justice Department itself is in- 
volved in considerable wiretapping. 


The cases reviewed above do not ex- 
haust the Court’s protection of the in- 
dividual during the past term. Further- 
more, the choice of any one theme 
for a term of Court requires the omis- 
sion of important decisions in other 
areas. To illustrate this, one need only 
note that in the past term the Court 
handled, in addition to other matters, 
significant questions of “hot cargo” pro- 
visions in collective bargaining con- 
tracts, the power of courts to punish 
for criminal contempt, presidential 
powers to remove members of quasi- 
judicial agencies, and state jurisdiction 
of litigation against business firms in 
other states. 


A judgment that the 1957 term was 
a moderate continuation of the trend 
to protect the individual does not con- 
stitute a conclusion of the wisdom of 


each decision. As Professor Paul A. 
Freund has pointed out: “Not only do 
civil liberties differ in their quality. 
In some cases it is far from clear with 
which side the interests of civil liberty 
are to be identified.”” Nevertheless, in 
the age of automation and mass cul- 
ture, where the individual seeks to pre- 
serve his identity, civil liberties must 
be a prime concern in any constitutional 
state. 
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New Patterns 


in American Commuting 


NEIL P. HURLEY, S.J. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL society is char- 
acterized by daily tides of commuter 
ebb and flow. The development and 
continual refinement of mechanical 
means of transport in the past 60 years 
have made it possible to sever workplace 
from dwelling and to convey masses of 
workers from the community where 
they live to where they are employed. 
More than 50 per cent of America’s 
working population spend an average of 
ten hours a week in shuttling back and 
forth five days a week on their home- 
to-work journey. Behind the many 
commuter jokes’ is a welter of social 
problems which are intimately connect- 
ed with the new ecological patterns 
which are taking shape in America.’ 


Commuting is not a new sociological 
phenomenon. What is new is the magni- 
tude of modern commuting habits in a 
society where more and more families 
wish the best of two worlds: a green 
lawn and a suburban cottage coupled 





The author, a student of urban organiza- 
tion, writes from Salzburg, Austria. 
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with the advantages of urban employ- 
ment.” The new dimension of com- 
muting problems can best be under- 
stood against a brief historical back- 
ground. 


Three periods 

An adequate historical sketch of 
American commuting patterns could be 
divided into three periods: 

1. The period of mass transit where- 
by workers were transported from high 
density housing areas to high density 
work areas (covering roughly 1900- 
1920). 


2. The period of mass transit, plus 
railroad commuting to the suburban 


1 Typical of commuter comedy is a recently 
published book of cartoons: Warren Good- 
rich, Change at Jamaica: The Commuter’s 
Guide to Survival. Vanguard, New York, 
1957. The TV comic, Sid Caesar, often ex- 
ploited the situation of the harassed com- 
muter. 

2 Cf. my article: “New Profile of Industrial 
America”, America, 92 (Feb. 5, 1955), pp. 
477-9; also “Cities of Tomorrow,” America, 
97 (July 13, 1957), pp. 400-2. 


® One of the first serious studies on com- 
muting was done by Kate Liepmann: The 
Journey to Work, Oxford University Press, 
New York, 1944. 
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settlements which sprang up along rail 
lines. This period could be called that 
of transporting workers from low den- 
sity and high density areas to high 
density areas. During the period from 
1920-1940 the railroad commuter tick- 
et was as popular as that for the sub- 
way, the bus and the streetcar. 

3. The period of automobile com- 
muting whereby workers were trans- 
ported from low density housing areas 
to low density work areas. In this 
period mass transit and railroad com- 
muting, though remaining an integral 
part of American commuting patterns, 
are in decline. This period began with 
World War II and is continuing.“ 


Car rate over birth rate 


At the turn of the century there 
were four times as many railroad loco- 
motives as motor vehicles in operation. 
After 1920, however, the number of 
motor vehicles increased significantly, 
while the number of locomotives began 
to decrease.” To obtain some slight 
idea of how great an influence the auto- 
mobile has had in America, it should be 
noted that since 1930 the motor ve- 
hicle has increased five times as rapidly 
as the nation’s population.* Nor will 
this trend reverse itself; the 1975 fore- 
cast is that car registration will top 100 
million (i.e., a gain of 51 per cent over 
1957 figures) , while the population will 


Cf. Francis Bello, “The City and the Car,” 
Fortune, 56 (October, 1957). 

Cf. Leo F. Schnore, “Metropolitan Growth 
and Decentralization,” The American 
Journal of Sociology, 63 (September, 1957), 
174. 


The rate of increase for motor vehicles has 
been 150 per cent in recent years; that of 
population only 30 per cent. Cf. Joseph 
C. Ingraham, “Autos, Multiplying Faster 
than Man, Rule, Inconvenience and Frus- 
trate Urban Life,” New York Times, Janu- 
ary 28, 1957. 
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reach 215 million (i.¢., a rise of 27 per 
cent). The invention of the gas engine, 
Ford’s mass production techniques for 
selling in large quantities, plus the de- 
velopment of a national highway sys- 
tem have served to scatter industry and 
population over the breadth of the 
American landscape. Before the advent 
of the late 1930s, the early growth 
years of suburbia, suburbanites walked 
to railway commuter stations and then, 
with the rest of the urban worker 
populace, used mass transit transporta- 
tion for intra-urban commuting.’ 
Suburbia can only be understood in 
terms of the automobile; the desire to 
leave the soot, concrete, crowds and 
noise of the large cities was always 
strong among American families whose 
livelihood came from urban-oriented 
employment. However the suburban 
break-away as a marked national phe- 
nomenon came only after World War II 
when the physical means were at hand 
to realize the urban American’s inveter- 
ate dream of the luxuries of nature: 
space, sky and silence. The hard-sur- 
faced route, the elaborate network of 
main arteries and feeder roads around 
large and middle-sized cities, the avail- 
ability of motor vehicles for the aver- 
age family—all contributed to the de- 
concentration which, begun in prewar 
years, rapidly soared from 1947 on. In 
the first eight post World War II years, 
suburbia’s population increased 43 per 
cent in contrast with the nation’s over- 


all population increase of 11 per cent." 


7 Cf. Homer Hoyt, “The Influence of High- 
ways and Transportation in the Structure 
and Growth of Cities and Urban Land 
Values,” in: Jean Labatut and Wheaton 
Lane, editors, Highways in Our National 
Life. Princeton University Press, Prince- 
ton, N. J., 1950, p. 202. 

8 “The Lush New Suburban Market,” For- 
tune, 63 (November, 1953). 
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As a result of the suburban explosion, 
new commuting patterns have arisen 
alongside of the old. The old commut- 
ing patterns consisted of traffic arrange- 
ments for those who “lived in and 
worked in” (i.e., for those who both 
worked and lived in urban centers) and 
for those who “lived out and worked 
in,” provided that they were within 
walking distance of a railroad artery. 
Today two new possibilities have been 
realized; by means of auto transporta- 
tion people can “live in and work out” 
or “live out and work out.” 


These two new possibilities exist be- 
cause the automobile has not only made 
it possible for workers to choose em- 
ployment at distances away from their 
home but also for employers to settle in 
suburban and semi-rural locations with 
the satisfaction of knowing that a labor 
pool would find its way to the plant or 
office. In short the decentralization 
trend in the U.S.A. has been one of 
population and industry. Not only can 
a worker choose a suburban residence 
without forfeiting urban employment 
opportunities but employers can seek 
semi-rural plant sites without losing 
the possibility of recruiting employees 
who choose to remain in urban dwell- 
ings. The auto facilitates commuting 
between urban core centers and fringe 
areas and also between one peripheral 
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community and another. That is, a 
suburbanite can choose to work in a 
suburban plant not within his com- 
munity. On Long Island, for example, 
many suburbanites travel fairly long 
distances to reach the Grumman or 
Republic airplane production plants at 
dispersed locations. This is the mean- 
ing of “living out and working out.” 


There are then, today, in America 
four currents of varying intensity of 
commuter traffic. There is a heavy 
current of people who migrate on week- 
day mornings from the country into 
the city and at night back out again to 
the country. At the same time there 
is a lesser cross-current of urbanites 
who are employed by decentralized 
offices and plants. In addition to these 
two currents there is an intra-urban 
commuting current made up of those 
who “live in and work in” and an in- 
tra-suburban commuting current made 


up of those who “live out and work 
out.” The current that presents the 
least problems is the intra-suburban 
commuting current since the space fac- 
tor is not a restrictive one. By means 
of motor vehicles and car pools, trans- 


portation in non-urban areas easily 
moves workers from low-density hous- 
ing areas to low-density work areas. 
Both the place of departure and the 
terminal point are neither population- 
dense nor traffic-dense. 


Jamming traffic 

Problems present themselves, how- 
ever, in the urban areas where the city 
is either the point of departure (in the 
“live in, work out” pattern) or the 
terminal point (in the “live out, work 
in” pattern) or both the point of de- 
parture and the terminal point (as is the 
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case with the “live in, work in” pat- 
tern). In other words, these three com- 
muting patterns will present overlap- 
ping traffic difficulties.” The incoming 
suburban commuter current will merge 
with that of the intra-urban current. 
Although the temporal duration of the 
overlapping will be quite short in the 
case of the urbanite current leaving for 
its suburban work places, it is possible 
that difficulties could be presented 
through partial overlapping (i.e., where 
a suburbanite has to start work an hour 
earlier than the urbanite). Thus intra- 
urban mass transit facilities will often 
be loaded at certain critical times, due 
to partial or total overlapping of the 
three currents which have the ur- 
ban center as departure point or ter- 
minal point or both. To see how ag- 
gravated the commuter problem has be- 
come as a result of the suburban trend, 
the following information on 416 
suburbs is presented:** 


cated that the population increase in 
towns of less than 10,000 was 100 per 
cent as compared to 24.4 per cent for 
those in the 10,000-25,000 category, 
15.8 per cent in the 25,000-50,000 
category and 11.5 per cent in the 50,- 
000 or more category."’ The results of 
this survey seem to indicate that people 
wanted as little of urban life as was 
possible in the “dormitory” commu- 
nity they chose; nevertheless, they pre- 
ferred a reasonable distance which 
would permit commuting into the city 
without undue hardship. The automo- 
bile has been the chief cause for push- 
ing out the functional boundaries of the 
metropolitan areas; before World War 
II the boundary was approximately 
about 10 miles out; today it is a ring of 
some 20-25 miles in diameter.” The 
paradoxical result has been a net loss of 
urban inhabitants as registered for cen- 
sus purposes and an increase of the ur- 





Distance 
of Com- 
munities 


Per cent increase in 
Population 
(1940-1950) 





Residential 


Employing 


All Employing 


Residential 





0-10 miles 27.2 


10-20 miles 40.8 


20 miles or more 29.4 








20.8 


16.2 112 


18.2 25.3 61 


15.9 18.1 14 

















Of the 416 suburbs studied, 187 were 
residential while 229 were industrial or 
employing. It will be noted that the 
greatest increase in population took 
place in those towns within the 10 to 
20 mile ring. This same study indi- 


* cf. H. Paul Douglass. The Suburban 
Trend. Century, London, 1925; also cf. Leo 
F. Schnore, “The Functions of Metropoli- 
tan Suburbs,” The American Journal of 
Sociology, 61 (March, 1956), 453. 

1°Cf. Leo F. Schnore, “The Growth of Metro- 
politan Suburbs, “The American Sociologi- 
cal Review, 22 (April, 1957), 169. 
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ban day-time population. 

Consider, for example, the mother 
metropolis of New York. In nine square 
miles from Central Park to Battery 
Park at the southern tip of Man- 
hattan Island are to be found some 2.3 
million day-time workers, only a small 
fraction of whom could be considered as 


‘Loc. cit. 

12Amos Hawley, The Changing Shape of 
Metropolitan America: Deconcentration 
Since 1920. Free Press, Chicago, 1956. 
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inhabitants. Most live somewhere with- 
in the extended sector known as the 
Greater Metropolitan Area (taking in 
Westchester, Long Island, Jersey City, 
Newark as well as New York City 
proper).’* Almost one-tenth of the 
nation’s population (15 million) resides 
within this Greater New York Metro- 
politan Area. The average daily num- 
ber of commuters from Westchester 
County and Long Island (i.e., Nassau 
and Suffolk Counties) is estimated at 
350,000. The city’s buses and sub- 
ways collect over 5 million fares on a 
normal weekday while in an average 
year over 75 million vehicles cross the 
Hudson River between Manhattan and 
New Jersey and more than 160 million 
cross the East River on the opposite 
side. New York, like most American 
urban centers, is a strange organism 
which dilates and contracts in a daily 
rhythm which each morning siphons 


off the commuting population from the 


suburban hinterland and at night 
spews them back into their dormitory 
residences. Thus the new “home-to- 
work” patterns swell the day-time pop- 
ulations of major cities such as Phila- 
delphia, Chicago and San Francisco 
while draining the central city evenings 
and on weekends.”* 


Car vs. train 


According to indications, the com- 
ing metropolis will be an automobile 
metropolis with a reduced level of in- 


18Cf#. “New York: Its Business is Bigness,” 
Business Week (October 13, 1956), 133. 

1*Cf. Gerald Breese, Daytime Population of 
the Central Business District of Chicago. 
Chicago University Press, 1949, 267 pp. 
Also cf. Don Bogue, The Structure of Met- 
ropolitan Community. Unpublished doc- 
tor’s thesis. University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, 1949, 564 pp. 
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tra-urban rapid transit facilities. Mass 
transit is suffering because of the popu- 
larity of the motor vehicle and be- 
cause, except for the brief morning 
and evening rush hours, a costly plant 
of subway or railroad, requiring ex- 
tensive operating and maintenance per- 
sonnel, is lying idle. Competition of 
the highway prevents increased com- 
mutation rates. A Westchester com- 
muter, who travels an average of 20 
miles a day for 5 days, pays about $20 
for his railroad commutation ticket. 
Car transportation from home to the 
station costs another $10 and intra-city 
mass transit fees cost an additional $6. 
The same trip by car would cost about 
$40 plus a parking fee. A car pool 
would naturally introduce further sav- 
ings.” 

The severe loss of traffic on the na- 
tion’s railroads has wider implications 
for the American economy. If passen- 
ger deficits continue—$7,000,000,000 
in a dozen years for both long-distance 
and commuter service—the country’s 
vital freight operations may have to 
be suspended. A circle has 
been set in motion. In the past dec: te 
long distance passengers on railroads 
have declined by 40 per cent through- 
out the U.S. Naturally passenger serv- 
ice has had to be cut; passengers un- 
derstandably seek other transport 
means and the last condition of the 
roads is worse than the former. So 
critical is the position of American rail 
service that a Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Subcommittee is holding hear- 
ings on the problem.”* 


vicious 


15Bello, op. cit. 

1°Cf. Peter Kihss, “Long-Haul Rail Travel 
Drops Sharply,” The New York Times, 
March 17, 1958, pp. 1, 16. 
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One consequence of these facts 1s 
that cities find their streets clogged 
during the rush hours with motor ve- 
hicles. These cities saw their core build 
up with mass transit as the foundation; 
the streets were designed mainly for 
buses, trolley-cars and horse-and-bug- 
gy trafic. The fact that Los Angeles 
never developed such a core for mass 
transit is the reason why that particular 
city accepted the rapid circulation pos- 
sibilities which the automobile afforded 
from low density housing to low den- 
sity work areas. Los Angeles spread out, 
as a result, like an oil stain till today 
its expansiveness is legendary. Of 
600,000 daily commuters to Los Ange- 
les an astonishing 480,000 make it 
through the traffic in 320,000 cars.” 
Under such conditions, typical of most 
American cities, municipal transit com- 
panies will continue to remain financial- 
ly ill. The average American uses pub- 
lic transit only 54 times a year today 
as compared to 115 times in the late 
1920s.*° The only hope for municipal 
transit companies turns on the pitifully 
low average speed of motor vehicles in 
intra-urban sectors. Starting from the 
busiest corner in any large American 
city and traveling outward over the 
most heavily used artery, a motorist 
can average only 20 miles per hour dur- 
ing the rush hour.” If city transit 
companies could raise their average 
mileage per hour a mile or two they 
could attract commuters and enhance 
earning power. 


1™Cf. “Metropolitan Transit,” Time, April 18, 
1955, p. 96. 

18Cf, Bello, op. cit. 

18A study of varying motoring speeds within 
city limits during the rush hour showed 
that in only three cities was the average 
speed as low as 16 miles per hour, Boston, 
Saint Louis and New Orleans. 
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However, most cities are remodelling 
with the hope of furnishing adequate 
intra-city expressways for automobile 
trafic. In this way they can take ad- 
vantage of the government’s 50 bil- 
lion dollar highway-construction pro- 
gram seeking to link large centers of 


population with one another.” The 
automobile holds the place the railroad 
did earlier. It is to be expected, conse- 
quently, that the future form of Amer- 
ican cities will be shaped largely by 
provisions for auto traffic.” In other 


words the “home-to-work” pattern will 


be one of increasing long hauls by pri- 
vate auto, decreasing long hauls by rail- 
road and continuing short hauls on 
intra-city rapid transit lines. If the 
daytime population, especially in the 
downtown business sections, 
high and wider lanes and elevated ex- 
pressways are introduced to handle auto 
congestion, then perhaps American 
cities will witness a vertical develop- 
ment of office buildings to accommo- 
date the working population and a hori- 
zontal development of avenues and 
arteries to accommodate the vehicles 
necessary to transport this working 
population to and fro. In short, it is 
the dream of city planners such as 


Lewis Mumford and Frank Lloyd 


2°Cf. “Cities as Long as Highways—That’s 
America of the Future,” U. S. News & 
World Report, April 5, 1957, p. 27 ff. 

21Cf. Tunnard and H. H. Reed, American 
Skylines: The Growth and Form of our 
Cities and Towns. Houghton Mifflin, Bos- 
ton, 1953. 
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Wright that the “city efficient,” based 
on heavy traffic and commerce, may 
give way to the “city beautiful,” based 
on human ecological norms. 


After all, commuting is an impor- 
tant function of modern industrial life; 
as such it should be geared to more 
humane living.” Looked at from the 
viewpoint of business and the domestic 
welfare of the family it is a positive 
function; from the viewpoint of the 
individual commuter it is, however, 
only a negative function in which 
frustration and fatigue play a large 
role. 


Escape to Shangri-La 


“Commutensions” may have seriously 
disruptive effects on family happiness, 
according to Dr. Fred Brown, chief 
psychologist at Mount Sinai Hospital, 
New York City. An impulse to get 
away from the city and to create a 
Shangri-La in the suburbs may be more 
than a desire for fresh air, space and 
better schools. It might, the doctor sug- 
gested, be the product of the father’s 
hidden desire to avoid the normal house- 
hold Sons, separated 
from their fathers because of his long 


responsibilities. 


absence and “emotional distance” from 
the home, may rebel against a “pseudo- 


*2New York Times, March 28, 1958. 

*3Cf, Leo F. Schnore, “The Separation of 
Home and Work: A Problem for Human 
Ecology,” Social Forces, 32 (May, 1954), 
336-343; Chauncy Harris, “Suburbs,” 
American Journal of Sociology, 49 (July, 
1943), 6; Graham Taylor, Satellite Cities, 
Appleton, New York, 1950; Amos H. Haw- 
ley, Human Ecology, Ronald, New York, 
1950; Walter Martin, The Rural-Urban 
Fringe, University of Oregon Press, Eugene, 
Ore., 1953; Johann Schasching, S.J., 
“Soziologie der Pendler,” Der Grosse 
Entschluss, 12 Jahrgang (April, 1957), pp. 
313-316; le Corbusier, Propos d’Urbanisme. 
Editions Bourrelier, Paris, 1946. 
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matriarchal” influence and express 
themselves in agressive masculinity and 
eventual delinquency. In addition, the 
father’s irritable or detached reaction to 
the mother’s complaints about the chil- 
drens’ behavior during the day may lead 
them to feel that the father is either 
uninterested or is “easy-going.” Drink- 
ing by the parents—the father on the 
way home to escape his business ten- 
sions, the mother to prepare herself for 
“the daily reunion problem”—com- 
municates to adolescents “the subtle, 
underlying factors of instability,” Dr. 
Brown claimed. He counseled wives not 
to present a “martyred reaction” to 
their returning husbands and not to 
confront them immediately with an ex- 
tensive list of problems. For their part, 
husbands should leave their business 
tensions behind them, as much as pos- 
sible. “Let the father listen,” advised 
Dr. Brown. “Let him feel himself into 
the situation quietly and deal with one 
problem intensively.” 


Speed and congestion have always 
been part of the commuting pattern. 
It is doubtful that this will ever be 


radically changed. Instead of human 
bodies huddled in a subway car or bus 
we have today Fords and Chevrolets 
running bumper to bumper on city 
lanes slowly making their way for the 
open highways which lead to suburbia, 
the reward which makes the game of 
commuting “worth the candle.” Not- 
withstanding the immense problems of 
modern commuting patterns, man can 
reduce the frictions which commuting 
introduces and which often lead to the 
depersonalization so dangerous in “‘mass- 
movement” phenomena. The response 
to America’s new commuting chal- 
lenge will be anxiously awaited. 
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Books 


CULTURAL FOUNDATIONS OF INDUS- 
TRIAL CIVILIZATION. By John U. 
Nef. Cambridge University Press, Cam- 
bridge, 164 pp. $4. 


John U. Nef, chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Social Thought at the University of 
Chicago, was chosen to deliver the second 
series of Wiles Lectures at the Queen’s 
University in Belfast. In these lectures he 
was given the opportunity of exploring 
the non-economic origins of industrial so- 
ciety, which has long been the field of his 
scholarly research. Continued investiga- 
tion and reflection, he tells us in the pref- 
ace, convinced him that “it was mainly 
the human spirit that created industrialism 
as we find it.” 

Professor Nef treats such subjects as the 
movement toward quantitative precision, 
toward modern science, toward quantita- 
tive economy, modern technology and 
greater clarity. In terms of personal intel- 
lectual biography, Professor Nef’s grop- 
ing from a strictly economic inquiry into 
the origins of industrial civilization to a 
broadly cultural search, is an interesting 
and encouraging example of how the sin- 
cere inquirer widens his search to include 
all aspects of man’s life in the past. 

For some time general historians have 
done in a rough way what Professor Nef 
approaches in these lectures: showing how 
a certain attitude of mind, a set of socio- 
logical changes, a new set of moral stand- 
ards and a breakdown of old institutions 
prepared Western society for industrial- 
ization. Economic historians have lagged 
behind general historians and have con- 
centrated on narrowly economic factors to 
explain a phenomenon that is basically 
cultural and spiritual rather than economic. 
It is heartening to have an economic his- 
torian bring his expert knowledge to the 
wider area of intellectual and cultural 
history as the basis underlying economic 
and political history. A curious and a 
healthy reaction from the history fostered 
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by classical economists and Marxists! Pro- 
fessor Nef’s lectures open the door to a 
wide area of inquiry which we hope he 
and many of his colleagues will enter to 
continue their research into the intellectual, 
cultural, social and political factors which 
are all part of the civilization which we 
know as industrial. 


Tuomas P. NEILL 
Saint Louis University 


CHRISTIANITY AND ECONOMIC PROB- 
LEMS. By D. L. Munby. St. Martin’s 
Press, New York, ix, 290 pp. $5. 


Mr. Denys Munby, a Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics at Aberdeen University, Scotland, 
was invited to give a series of lectures at 
Union Theological Seminary, New York; 
it is the revised version of these lectures 
which is now published in this most useful 
and stimulating book. 

First, he sets forth general principles, 
the Christian principles of universal 
validity governing man and society de- 
rived from the natural law, as well as the 
presuppositions of the economists, most of 
them, (apart from Lerner and Schumpeter ) 
representatives of the British tradition. 
Then he takes up different problems— 
wealth and poverty, full employment, the 
price mechanism, the place of the business 
man, workers and their organizations, state 
activity in the economic field, the interna- 
tional scene—analyzing them and, as far as 
is possible, showing where choices (and 
hence moral judgments) are to be made. 
He rightly stresses that in some cases 
clear moral choices are involved, while in 
others (because “Christian moral and 
social principles were formulated in quali- 
tative terms, and did not need the quanti- 
tative application that is inevitable in deal- 
ing with the economic problems of today’”’) 
there is no direct moral issue but “what 
is socially and morally acceptable will de- 
termine the way these issues are decided.” 
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All the questions are discussed in the 
context of the British economy, and even 
here not all the important matters have 
been dealt with, as there is no mention of 
agriculture nor of industrial relations and 
problems of management. But this does 
not diminish the value of a book where 
real problems are faced and discussed in 
terms of the Christian view of man, a 
book which sets a standard of achievement 
which cannot but hearten all who are 
working for the establishment of a Chris- 
tian social order. 


JoHN FitzstmMons 
Liverpool, England 


DOCUMENTS OF MODERN POLITICAL 
THOUGHT. Ed. by T. E. Utley and J. 
Stuart Maclure. Cambridge University 
Press, New York, 276 pp. $3.75. 


Replacing Professor Michael Oake- 
shott’s Social and Political Doctrines of 
Contemporary Europe (1939), this book 
groups texts illustrating: Representative 
Democracy, Communism, Papal Political 
Theory, Romantic Authoritarianism (i.e. 
Nazism and Fascism, given only six pages 
since “their influence is negligible today”) 
and Protestant Political Thought. The 
section introductions are adroit and il- 
luminating. The principal complaint would 
be the small size of the book with a re- 
sulting paucity of selections. 


THE PRAISE OF PLEASURE: Philosophy, 
Education, and Communism in More’s 
Utopia. By Edward Surtz, S.J. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 246 
pp. $4.75. 

A very great deal has been written on 
More’s Utopia in the last few decades; 
scholarship has established the work as a 
much more solid and penetrating philo- 
sophical and social document than it was 
formerly taken to be. Craig Ring Walt 
Thompson’s work on irony as a dimension 
in the writing of Erasmus and More has 
increasingly enabled commentators to see 
beneath the surface of the Utopia and has 
saved them from such absurd interpreta- 
tions as have made it popular fare in 
communist Russia. It is R. W. Chambers’ 
study of More, moreover, that has pio- 
neered most fruitfully in revealing the 
essential irony of the work in the context 
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of contemporary historical, economic, so- 
cial and religious conditions. But not even 
the work of Chambers has entirely obvi- 
ated rather perverse misinterpretations of 
the Utopia, as Russell Ames’ Citizen 
Thomas More and His Utopia has demon- 
strated. It would seem to me that a serious 
reader would have to be perverse indeed to 
continue to misread the Utopia after the 
two closely reasoned and carefully docu- 
mented works on it by Edward Surtz— 
The Praise of Wisdom (Loyola University 
Press, 1957) and his more recent The 
Praise of Pleasure. 


Chambers had previously established the 
central point that More scores in the 
Utopia: how far short contemporary 
Christian Europe came from fulfilling even 
the incomplete but rational ideal of per- 
fection of his Utopians. In both his books 
Father Surtz throws the whole discussion 
into a much deeper historical and philo- 
sophical perspective. 

In The Praise of Wisdom Father Surtz 
discussed the religious and moral problems 
and backgrounds of the Utopia. Here 78 
of the 246 pages are devoted to the prob- 
lem of pleasure as a part of the Utopian 
ethic. Father Surtz is the first scholar to 
have made sense of this facet of the 
Utopia. His wide knowledge of traditional 
and contemporary rhetorical practice has 
enabled him to discern what More is talk- 
ing about in the passage on pleasure. 


I suppose the part of this book, how- 
ever, that will be most interesting to read- 
ers Of SOCIAL ORDER is the section on com- 
munism in the Utopia. Here more than 
anywhere else, perhaps, we need the full 
context of the history of the question and 
More’s own personal life and complete 
writings to arrive at a satisfactory inter- 
pretation of this central feature of the 
Utopia. It is this kind of information that 
Father Surtz provides. His own conclu- 
sions are that from all the evidence avail- 
able (within and outside the Utopia) 
Thomas More was inclined to think that 
ideally property held in common would be 
the best social arrangement but that, men 
being the imperfect creatures they are, 
some kind of private property seemed more 
practical, but a private property ad- 
ministered under the dictates of Christian 
charity and in the spirit of the common 
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life. Father Surtz is also of the opinion 
that, as is revealed in some of his con- 
troversy with Luther, More inclined to the 
Scotist view that private property is a 
right not based on natural law but rather 
on positive human law. 

Be that as it may, this book should make 
impossible the kind of callow reading of 
the Utopia that permits the kind of citation 
recently encountered by this reviewer in a 
serious doctoral dissertation in sociology, 
where the author listed More with un- 
conditional defenders of communism. 
Father Surtz’s study should make any 
such naive reading of the Utopia obsolete. 

M. B. McNamezg, S.J. 
Saint Louis University 


COLORED MINORITIES IN BRITAIN: 
Studies in British Race Relations Based 
on African, West Indian and Asiatic 
Immigrants. By Sydney Collins. Lutter- 
worth, London, 239 pp. 21s. 


The presence in Great Britain of a small 
proportion of colored people ought not to 
be a “problem” and it would not look like 
one but for the recent concentrated immi- 
gration from the West Indies. Sydney 


Collins restores perspective by including 


Chinese and Moslem (Yemenite and 
Somali) communities in his survey. 


The book represents field research by an 
Edinburgh University lecturer in social 
anthropology, who is himself a West In- 
dian. His conclusion that “at present the 
racial situation is well in hand” can there- 
fore be accepted with confidence. 

Some generalizations emerge but more 
significant is the variety of experience, 
often due to quite fortuitous or personal 
factors, which colored people encounter in 
Great Britain. On Tyneside, for instance, 
Negroes are more readily tolerated than 
Moslems; in Lancashire Chinese are bet- 
ter liked than West Indians; while in the 
Welsh town he studied, Dr. Collins found 
extreme prejudice against Negroes and 
Moslems alike. 

Acceptance is partly a matter of time. 
The Tyneside Negro community is a long- 
established one and has not received a 
sudden influx as in Lancashire—where the 
Chinese are the oldtimers. Old memories 
can be bitter. Dr. Collins traces selective 
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prejudice on Tyneside back to the unem- 
ployment riots of the 1930s in which 
Moslems (but not Negroes) took part, 
while in Wales both communities rioted 
against the whites. 

He is illuminating also on the attitudes 
of the colored people themselves. Somalis 
want to go home when they have made 
enough money; most others come to stay. 
The Chinese are a settled community in 
Britain, although entirely oriented towards 
their homeland. West Indians feel them- 
selves British and desperately want to 
“belong.” 

The Moslems take such pride in self- 
sufficiency that, until recently, they re- 
fused welfare benefits. For them religion 
is a living bond, whereas West Indians 
show little interest in churches. 

Mixed marriages are generally success- 
ful. Dr. Collins quotes many instances of 
the devotion of white wives to colored hus- 
bands, for whose sake they often suffer 
estrangement from their families. 

The author believes that integration can 
be greatly eased by sponsorship and social 
planning. The former is exemplified by the 
shipping company which for 50 years has 
taken the Lancashire Chinese under its 
wing, and the latter by the enlightened 
housing policy in Tyneside. 

White immigrants, no less than colored, 
prove indigestible or acceptable according 
to the attitude the British adopt even be- 
fore they know anything about them. Dr. 
Collins contrasts the refusal of some 
British miners to have Italians in their pits 
with the organized welcome extended to 
the Hungarian refugees, which threw “a 
mantle of acceptance over the whole in- 
tegrating process.” 

GABRIEL GERSCH 
New York, N. Y. 


SOCIAL PERSPECTIVES ON BEHAVIOR. 
Edited by Herman D. Stein and Richard 
Cloward. Free Press, Chicago, xix, 666 
pp. $7.50. 

In practice as well as in education, social 
work draws content and concepts from 
many disciplines, such as _ psychology, 
psychiatry, economics, anthropology and 
sociology. Although the body of knowledge 
accumulated by research and experience in 
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social work itself and the skills which have 
been developed in dealing with people and 
their problems are considerable, profession- 
al social work will always depend on the 
substantive knowledge which the social 
sciences contribute. In its eagerness to ac- 
quire professional status, social work broke 
away too completely from the social 
now, with better judgment, it is 
returning to a recognition of the necessity 
of knowledge from the social sciences. The 
skills and techniques of a profession are 
essential, but these cannot operate in a 
vacuum. Professional social work, whose 
material cause is man in his totality, has 
assumed a large responsibility; the fulfill- 
ment of its purposes in society will de- 
mand far more extensive knowledge than 
social work now possesses, for the more 
complex our society, the greater the need 
for an understanding of the cultural and 
environmental influence which play a part 
in creating as well as solving social prob- 
lems. 

This Reader in Social Science for Social 
Work and Related Professions, which Pro- 
fessors Stein and Cloward of the faculty 
of the New York School of Social Work 
and former social work practitioners have 
edited, will undoubtedly stimulate prac- 
titioners to broaden and deepen their views 
of people and problems confronting them. 
Of themselves, the excellent contributions 
by Margaret Mead on the “Contemporary 
American Family as an Anthropologist 
Sees It,” and “The Negro Family in the 
United States” by E. Franklin Frazier, 
would make Soctal Perspectives on Be- 
havior valuable reading. 

A. H. ScHetter, S.J. 


Saint Louis University 


sciences > 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN AUSTRA- 
LIA. By Kenneth F. Walker. Wertheim 
Publications in Industrial Relations. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., 389 pp. $7.50. 

This is the first attempt to present a 
large-scale analytic treatment of Australian 
industrial relations as resulting from the 
interaction of many economic, technologi- 
cal and socio-political forces. 

After outlining the arbitration systems, 
the author closely examines a number of 
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industries, setting out their pattern of or- 
ganization, their method of regulation and 
their employer-employee relations. 

It will be of particular interest to the 
Catholic reader to see the broad scope of 
management-union cooperation in some in- 
dustries, notably in the furniture industry. 
The comparatively brief treatment of some 
matters is a little tantalizing; one such 
point that requires further elucidation is 
the influence of the Communist Party in 
initiating or prolonging strife in the coal, 
meat, metal and transport industries. An- 
other phenomenon that deserves further 
treatment is the considerable recent growth 
of incentive and profit-sharing schemes. 

The book is well organized, painstak- 
ingly and clearly written. Professor Walker 
of the University of Western Australia 
has achieved a high degree of scientific 
detachment. 

W. C. Smiru, S.J. 
Institute of Social Order 
Melbourne 


THE MIND OF ALEXANDER HAMIL- 
TON. By Saul K. Padover. Harper, 
New York, 461 pp. $6.50. 

Patterned on his earlier collections of 
Jefferson, Madison and Washington, Pro- 
fessor Padover has allowed the paradoxi- 
cal Hamilton to paint his own portrait in 
these significant selections from his private 
and public papers. 

Included are letters which reveal the 
writer’s keenness of intellect, the restless- 
ness and petulance of his highly sensitive 
nature, so evidently in need of security, di- 
rection and genuine affection. Most of the 
book is concerned with Hamilton’s major 
contributions to the political theory of the 
American Revolution, the framing and 
adoption of the Constitution, the inaugura- 
tion of sound and enduring fiscal and eco- 
nomic policies and the charting of the role 
which he envisioned for the United States 
in foreign affairs. Save for occasional ref- 
erence, The Federalist is omitted because 
of its ready availability. 

From the introductory biographical 
sketch, one gets a distinct impression of 
Dr. Padover’s personal predilection for 
Jefferson over his traditional anti-demo- 
cratic arch-rival The Hamilton that 
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emerges from the skillfully-turned phrases 
is definitely not lovable, although many of 
his ideas and policies are credited with a 
political prescience which did much to 
launch the young republic. The stable, con- 
servative governmental structure which he 
advocated appears as a compensation for 
the instability, disorder and insecurity of 
his own life. According to Professor 
Padover, Hamilton accepted the Hobbesian 
verdict of a basically corrupt human nature 
requiring strong, centralized political au- 
thority. He considered the wealthy and 
educated “few” a safer depository of 
power than the equally selfish common 


people. Thus Hamilton performed a kind 
of negative service by prodding the advo- 
cates of democracy into clarifying and de- 
fending their ideas intelligently. 


Those who accept the author’s bias will 
agree that Hamilton was perhaps a great 
American but not a great man—a reversal 
of Woodrow Wilson’s analysis. 

MoTHER Patricia Barrett, R.S.C.J. 
Maryville College 
Saint Louis 


HUMANIST VERSUS ECONOMIST: The 
Economic Thought of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge. By William F. Kennedy. 
University of California Press. 96 pp. 


In the less specialized intellectual! milieu 
of the 19th century notable British literary 
figures were prone to write seriously on 
economic topics. 20th century economists 
as a rule are indifferent to these historic 
documents in the fringes of their field. 
Students of literature, interested as they 
may be, are not equipped to follow out 
the theoretical ramifications of these docu- 
ments. This stimulating volume, therefore, 
fills a gap in the history of economic doc- 
trines and should be welcome to students 
in both fields. 


The economic writings of Coleridge oc- 
cur chiefly in The Statesman’s Manual, 
Church and State, Lay Sermons and Table 
Talk. Professor Kennedy presents them 
as applications of Coleridge’s ideas of rea- 
son (transcendental truth) and understand- 
ing (empirical truth). Since social insti- 
tutions are based upon ideas of reason dis- 
coverable by historical investigation, Cole- 
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ridge occupies a position as pioneer in 
the so-called historical and _ institutional 
disciplines of the science. However, the 
poet made no attempt to formulate a 
methodology but thought of economics 
as a legislative and moral tool. As he 
says, “There are no theorems in political 
economy—but problems only.” For in- 
stance, there was the problem of the post- 
war depression of 1817. Although Ricardo 
and other authorities were for govern- 
mental retrenchments, Coleridge came out 
for maintaining governmental expenditures 
at a high level in order to correct de- 
ficiency of demand. 

Again, Coleridge confronted the prob- 
lem of business cycles as a normal peace- 
time phenomenon, At intervals of 12 or 
13 years occur “certain periodical revolu- 
tions of credit” caused by the gradual 
change in the attitudes of business men 
from “circumspection” to the indulgence 
of “blinding passions and blind prac- 
tices” similar to “the wicked lunacies of 
the gaming table.” The cause of business 
cycles is chiefly irreligion and the cure a 
return to the practices of Christian mor- 
ality. Professor Kennedy remarks (with 
a tinge of humor, one suspects) that this 
“spiritual explanation of the cycle has not 
been found very fruitful by succeeding an- 
alysts.” 

On the problem of state intervention, in 
commerce Coleridge was generally against 
it; in agriculture he was for it. And he 
felt that the state should interfere in any 
business or agricultural operation when 
the “health, strength, honesty, and filial 
love” of workmen were in jeopardy. He 
also supported strongly the first child la- 
bor legislation. 

Professor Kennedy organizes his ma- 
terial to show that the great British econ- 
omists Mill, Marshall and Keynes syn- 
thesize the two traditions that stem from 
Bentham and Coleridge, the traditions of 
economism and humanism. To a reader 
in the field of literature it is exciting to 
find that Coleridge stands up so well in 
a competent scholarly volume written by 
an economist for professional readers. 

There seems to be only one serious er- 
ror in the treatment. Though a careful 
study has been made of the works of all 
other chief figures, Bentham, who occu- 
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pies in the volume a position second only 
to Coleridge, is dismissed without refer- 
ence to source material. It may have been 
impossible to be equally thorough with 
Bentham, even aside from the fact that 
much essential material is still in manu- 
script. But reading a sound modern 
commentary on the subject, for instance 
Jaumgardt’s Bentham and the Ethics of 
Today, would have enabled Professor 
Kennedy to qualify such statements as 
“Bentham assumes that the effects of an 
activity upon the agent are of no conse- 
quence” and “His philosophy has no place 
for self-reflection.” However, where sim- 
plification is necessary in the performance 
of the author’s manifold purpose, it is per- 
haps captious to make much of these and 
one or two other instances of oversimpli- 
fication. 

JoHN Tyree FAINn 

University of Florida 


PRINTERS AND TECHNOLOGY. By 
Elizabeth Faulkner Baker. Columbia 
University Press, New York, xviii, 545 
pp. $7. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS: AMERICAN STATES- 
MAN. By Florence Calvert Thorne. 
Philosophical Library, New York, xi, 
175 pp. $3.75. 


LABOR ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS. By Robert D. Leiter. 
Barnes & Noble, New York, xvi, 320 
pp- $1.95. 


Dr. Baker’s book is 
History of the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union.” It is a 
scholarly documentary crowning her long 
interest and research in the effects of chang- 
ing equipment and methods on the rela- 
tions between unions and workers and col- 
lective-bargaining in the printing industry. 
Starting with a summary chapter on 500 
years of printing, the study moves to the 
history of early American organizations 
in the trade, to the birth of the Press- 
men’s union and the long record of adjust- 
ments and accommodations to change, on 
to a description of the union and its prob- 
lems and prospects in mid-1956. With 
several historical appendices, an excellent 
bibliography and the knowledged analysis 


sub-titled “A 
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of one who is a first-rate labor economist, 
long interested in her subject of tech- 
nology and the printing trades, this is a 
solid book that will be—or ought to be— 
a model of objective and scholarly re- 
search in the field of labor unionism. 


Miss. Thorne is the remarkable lady 
who called on Sam Gompers in 1910 in 
connection with a thesis she was prepar- 
ing at the University of Chicago and who 
stayed to be his personal research assist- 
ant and aid at AFL headquarters until he 
died. Among other chores, she assisted 
him in the writing of his autobiography, 
Seventy Years of Life and Labor. She is 
eminently qualified to write this study, 
which sketches, largely through direct 
quotations from his writings in the Ameri- 
can Federationist, his reports at AFL con- 
ventions and his public addresses, the basic 
ideas of Gompers’ trade union philosophy. 
It gives in manageable compass a very 
good notion of Gompers’ convictions on 
the place and role of labor unions in the 
community, voluntarism, his anti-social- 


ism, the subsidiary role of economic and 
professional organizations in society. 


Robert Leiter, author of The Musicians 
and Petrillo and The Teamsters Union, has 
produced a well rounded revision of the 
labor union volume in the “College Out- 
line Series.” This, Number 81 in the 
Barnes & Noble series, is a reworking of 
the older title, Labor Problems and Trade 
Unionism. It brings up to date the high- 
lights of labor problems, union organiza- 
tions, collective bargaining and _ social 
security. It is well done. 

Mortimer H. Gavrn, S.J. 


THE HIGHFIELDS STORY. By Lloyd W. 
McCorkle, Albert Elias and F. Lovell 
Bixby. Henry Holt, New York, x, 182 
pp. $3.50. 

What problem today presents more of 
a challenge than juvenile delinquency? 
What could be of greater interest than a 
unique but successful means of coping 
with it? Such a plan is described in this 
book written by two of the superintend- 
ents at Highfields in collaboration with the 
Director of Correction and Parole of New 
Jersey's Department of Institutions and 
Agencies. In interesting style the pur- 
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pose, the implementation and the effects of 
the program are explained, as well as the 
philosophy of the project (to this reviewer 
the significant chapter) and the over-all 
picture as viewed by those responsible for 
the venture and the boys themselves. 

One Highfields technique merits special 
commendation: that of guided interaction, 
a combination of psychological and so- 
ciological approaches, the former an at- 
tempt to change the self-concept of the 
boy from a delinquent to a non-delinquent, 
the latter to reverse the process by which 
the group inducts a boy into delinquency 
and compels him to continue in it. 

‘This program proved so successful that 
the New Jersey legislature authorized the 
Department of Institutions and Agencies 
to establish similar facilities throughout 
the state. 

Gratifying as is this exposition to the 
criminologist whose primary objective 
must be the reformation of the delinquent, 
it is equally beneficial to the psychologist 
concerned with the dynamics of human be- 
havior, to the sociologist absorbed in the 
ways groups can affect the individual and, 
finally, to every enlightened citizen con- 


cerned with salvaging the precious youth- 
ful segment of our population. 


Sister Loretta Marta, S.C. 
College of Saint Elizabeth 
Convent Station, N. J. 


EDUCATION FOR PLANNING: CITY, 
STATE AND REGIONAL. By Harvey 
S. Perloff. John Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, 189 pp., index. $3.50. 


This book raises the basic issues in- 
volved in educating our much-needed 
future planners. Keen analysts and re- 
flective synthesists are called for—but 
what of their formation? As Mr. Perloff 
points out, there are no “pat” answers. 
However, his general thesis that a plan- 
ner should be a “generalist-with-a-special- 
ty” is sound. This book deserves the care- 
ful consideration of the professionals and 
non-professionals alike: the former will 
gain a new perspective of their work, the 
latter will realize that planning is much 
more than drawing subdivisions on paper. 

Much experience, as well as study and 
experimentation, are sensed throughout 
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this little volume. The key to much of 
the experience is found in Part Three, 
which outlines the University of Chicago 
experiment in “Education and Research 
in Planning” from 1947 to 1956. Part 
Three, written in conjunction with Mr. 
Perloff’s associate, John R. B. Friedman, 
provides a valuable review of a significant 
effort to set up a comprehensive planning 
curriculum. 

A fine historical outline of planning in 
the United States, footnotes, course out- 
lines, career opportunities and bibliography 
make Education for Planning an excel- 
lent reference volume. Part Two lacks the 
clarity of expression of the other two parts 
and might well be re-edited if the volume 
is reprinted. 

Joun E. Pace, S.J. 
Saint Paul’s College 
Winnipeg, Canada 


A PROFILE OF PRIMITIVE CULTURE. By 
Elman R. Service. Harper, New York, 
xiv, 474 pp. $6. 


As an improvement upon books of 
readings, this effort to recount the story 
of 20 cultures has the makings of a very 
good book on cultural anthropology. Four 
classifications are utilized: Bands, Tribes, 
Primitive States and Modern Folk So- 
cieties. The bibliographies are complete 
and generous, some selections turning out 
better than others. Although heavily re- 
lying upon other works, it is all written 
by a single author, thus providing a style 
and continuity which avoids the pick-and- 
choose atmosphere of a book of readings. 

Among the Bands, the story of the pos- 
sibly extinct Yahgan of South America 
lends an air of mystery to our knowledge 
of what were until recently considered as 
current peoples. The selection of Tribes 
is very well balanced, ranging from the 
exotic Tahitians of Polynesia to the Nuer 
of the Upper Nile River, so well studied 
by Evans-Pritchard. Among the Primitive 
States, there are good accounts of the 
Maya of Mexico, the Inca of Peru and the 
Ashanti of West Africa. In deference to 
the recent trend in anthropology to con- 
sider folk or peasant societies, we have a 
study of Chan Kom: A Village in Yuca- 
tan, a section based almost entirely on 
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the Redfield and Villa Rojas materials, a 
fascinating description of a Chinese Peas- 
ant Village, and A Village in India. 
This book should prove to be invalu- 

able for the student who seeks not only 
the theoretical structure in anthropology, 
but who needs also adequate samples of 
different kinds of cultures illustrating the 
problems of social and cultural anthro- 
pology. Probably it will therefore find 
its way as a useful textbook, although 
for more careful analysis, the original 
studies are always desirable. 

ALLEN SPITZER 

Saint Louis University 


THE SMALLER DRAGON: A Political 
History of Vietnam. By Joseph Buttin- 
ger. Praeger, New York, 535 pp. $6. 


In October, 1954, Joseph Buttinger 
went to Vietnam to assist refugees com- 
ing to Saigon from the north which had 
been taken over by the communists after 
the Geneva Conference. The author con- 
fesses that he shared the opinion of most 
foreign observers who believed that the 
new government in the south, headed by 
the patriot, Ngo-Dinh-Diem, could not 
hold out for more than a year or so. 

He was surprised by the intelligence 
and strength the new regime manifested. 
“Now I felt that I had never been more 
wrong than when I anticipated an early 
communist victory over Ngo-Dinh-Diem.” 
Buttinger’s experiences in Vietnam from 
October to December, 1954, induced him 
to undertake preparation of a book that 
would outline the present situation of the 
country and assess its prospects. 

The first chapter was written with this 
objective in mind. But the work steadily 
changed as it progressed, so that the com- 
pleted volume is a detailed history of 
Vietnam from its prehistoric beginnings 
down to the consolidation of French con- 
trol in 1900. The subsequent 50 years are 
reviewed in a summary chronology of less 
than 50 pages. Mr. Buttinger, however, 
announces in his preface that he is at work 
on a second volume that will cover this 
period in detail. 

The author’s decision to modify his in- 
itial resolution was wise. In the first 
place, Vietnam of the 20th century can 
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hardly be understood without some knowl- 
edge of its past. Moreover, a writer who 
is neither an historian nor a Vietnamese 
scholar will be better prepared for the dif- 
ficult work of handling the tangled 
threads of events in the past 50 years 
after an apprenticeship that involves mas- 
tering the nation’s background. Finally, 
as will be noted later, a few years’ delay 
will give scholars an opportunity to re- 
appraise recent events and evaluate new 
materials that will undoubtedly be forth- 
coming with the close of the French era. 

Buttinger divides his study into five 
periods. The first deals with the pre- 
history of the area, its geography and pop- 
ulation. As people know today, 
Vietnam is a one-thousand mile strip of 
land along the South China sea, spread- 
ing out at either end into a fertile delta 
and backed through almost its entire 
length by a range of mountains. Its peo- 
ple even at the dawn of history showed 
traits that related them to the Indonesian 
peoples of the south and with certain 
Mongoloid groups to the north and west. 
These facts, which seem to be adequately 
substantiated, belie the Vietnamese tradi- 
tional belief that their ancestors came from 
Tibet. However, the claim espoused by 
Buttinger that early Vietnamese were 
great seafarers seems exaggerated. Cer- 
tainly they were out-sailed by their Indo- 


most 


south. 


nesian cousins to the 


History proper begins with the Chinese 


suzerainty (207 B. C. to 939 A. D.), 
since the earlier kingdoms of Van Lang 
and Au Lac are surrounded with legend 
from which fact can hardly be extracted. 
The thousand years of Chinese domination 
were marked by an educational process 
that introduced metal artifacts and nu- 
merous technologies in water control and 
rice culture, in addition to the heritage 
of literature, philosophy and public ad- 
ministration which China carried into all 
her outlying provinces. The years could 
not achieve assimilation. Differences of 
language and culture to which the Viet- 
namese peasants clung fostered the spirit 
of independence which constantly fought 
against domination and finally broke free 
during the final weak years of the T’ang 
dynasty and the chaos of the succeeding 
“Five Dynasties.” 
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Buttinger deals with the 900 years of 
independence as a single unit. Actually 
it was broken in the beginning of the 
15th century by a brief interregnum of 
Chinese Ming domination and, toward its 
close, by the Vietnamese conquest of a 
great kingdom to the south, Champa. This 
triumph ended almost 500 years of in- 
cessant warfare with the Chams and sub- 
stantially consolidated the territory of 
Vietnam as it is known today. 

The following 350 years were a period 
of almost complete external peace. But 
the country was torn internally by dynastic 
wars that kept it divided and weak 
throughout most of this period, and the 
final century was further troubled by the 
steady pressure of European colonial ef- 
forts. The first internal struggle was an 
effort of a military family, the Mac, to 
usurp the imperial position of the Le dy- 
nasty. The second pitted two rival dy- 
nasties, both claiming to rule as viceroys 
of the Le: the Trinh in the north and the 
Nguyen in the south. The triumph of the 
latter family was achieved only with 
French intervention. 

Earlier visits of Europeans, save for 
missioners, had been transient, although 
the Portuguese and the Dutch had main- 
tained factories in the country for con- 
siderable periods. The major invasion came 
in mid-19th century when France used the 
persecution of Christians as a pretext for 
seizing a hold on the country. Buttinger’s 
treatment of this period is the most im- 
portant section of his work; he was able 
to use invaluable documentary material 
published in 1955 and 1956 by Georges 
Taboulet. These volumes throw new light 
upon the motives that inspired French 
colonial aspirations in Indo-China. 


Buttinger demonstrates sure grasp of 
the massive library of Vietnamese history. 
It is likely that he will encounter greater 
difficulty with the period to be treated in 


his second volume. This is characterized 
by the sharp rise of Vietnamese national- 
ism and the more widespread use of the 
Vietnamese language. Books, magazines 
and newspapers in the vernacular will be 
of great importance for an understanding 
of the tangled political issues that mark 
this period. It may not be out of place 
to suggest that the collaboration of a com- 
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petent Vietnamese historian will open to 
the author an immensely valuable body of 
material for his work. The calibre of his 
first volume warrants the hope that he will 
be able to do an equally competent job 
with the second. 

Cao-Ly-CHA 

Saigon, Vietnam 


FREE SOCIETY AND MORAL CRISIS. 
By Robert Cooley Angell. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 252 pp. $6. 


In this book Professor Angell dares to 
be all the things that a social scientist is 
not supposed to be. He is reformistic be- 
cause he has a deep moral concern for the 
preservation of democratic society and the 
common values it embodies. He employs 
deductive reasoning wherever he thinks he 
can find useful information to explain his 
area of study. He is even a system builder 
in the sense that he works out an “anatomy 
of the moral order” and shows how its 
structural segments possess or lack artic- 
ulation. 

It is refreshing to find such daring in a 
man who remains throughout his study a 
stubborn social scientist. Certainly Angell 
has a thesis; it is that the moral integra- 
tion of a society can be achieved or re- 
stored by the rational effort of its mem- 
bers. Still, there are many “cons” as well 
as “pros” among the research data he as- 
sembles in the discussion of his thesis. 
The book is not original research but a 
kind of synthesis of the research findings 
pertinent to his thesis. 

He focuses precisely on that area of 
human conduct, the moral order, from 
which many of his colleagues shy away, 
and before which they seem to exhibit a 
schoolboy’s awkward embarrassment. He 
has no scientific scruples or inhibitions 
about using the words good and evil. In- 
deed, he maintains that morals and values 
constitute factual data just as basic, re- 
liable and “hard” as data on matters like 
social classes or political preferences. He 
even uses the term “moralization” instead 
of socialization when it helps to express 
the process he is describing. 

The old problems of “dynamics” and 
“statics” run like a connecting thread 
through this treatise. The shifting of oc- 
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cupation, the change of residence, the 
restlessness of people are accompanied by 
all manner of frustrations in our urban 
industrialized democracies. Equilibrium, 
adjustment and readjustment, the “steady 
state” of society and culture, are concepts 
frequently employed by the author. The 
goal of change is the restoration of order, 
of moral order, by means of the moral 
integration of the total free society. 

An important aspect of this book is its 
own inner consistency and balance. It 
performs the difficult task of combining 
the negative and the positive points of 
view. The problems of deviation from 
moral norms are starkly and realistically 
portrayed; they do not, however, leave us 
with a sense of doom and of pessimism. 
The positive and the possible measures 
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Medical economics 


I read Father Brown’s “The Economic 
Future of Medical Practice,” in the June 
number with a great deal of interest. Per- 
mit me to say that in my judgment it is 
one of the clearest expositions of the is- 
sues relating to the economic side of medi- 
cal practice that I have seen. It is a real 
contribution to thought in this field—a 
field in which a great deal of thought is 


nore : . 
needed. Netson H. CrurKsHANK 


Director 
Department of Social Security 
AFL-CIO 
. 


Community survey 


Congratulations on the most practical 
article: Father Kurth’s report on the com- 
munity survey conducted by Loras College 
in Dubuque, Iowa (April, p. 157). 

The financial woes of private colleges 
are directly tied in with the college’s pub- 
lic relations with the community. 

I hope to adopt the idea here and make 
use of the “civic talent” available in our 
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toward moral integration are discussed 
enthusiastically yet they do not leave us 
with a feeling that all is well with the 
world. 

The key concept in Angell’s work lies in 
the system of common values that are said 
to underlie any functioning society. This 
is the essential ingredient “that keeps the 
society from splitting wide open.” Values 
are not random; they are organized in 
the moral order and they in turn help to 
organize the norms, institutions and laws. 
If these elements of the moral order are 
adequate and compatible and if the people 
in the society incorporate them into their 
behavior, the result is moral integration. 

JosepH H. FICHTER 
Loyola University 
New Orleans, La. 


local school in the mutual interest of the 
school and the business community. 

I trust other Chambers will like- 
wise. To me this is a most practical way 
to bring Catholic civic action to bear on 
local problems. 


do 


Ep Hart 
Safford-Graham County 
Chamber of Commerce 
Safford, Arizona 


Right reasons and wrong 


No thoughtful person can read the May 
issue of SOCIAL ORDER without sensing its 
particular timeliness. The unique contri- 
bution of this international symposium is 
to focus our thinking anew on the moral 
duty imposed on men and nations alike by 
the existence of human need. 

As Father Vizzard pointed out in his 
commentary on Father Janssen’s stimulat- 
ing argument, we must view the urgent 
needs of the underdeveloped countries as 
something more than an opportunity to 
make political capital for ourselves. 
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I do not suggest that assistance to such 
countries is unrelated to our own welfare. 
Indeed, I agree with Monsignor Swan- 
strom that our own way of life cannot 
indefinitely continue to exist in a world in 
which we assume no responsibility for 
raising the miserable status of the vast 
majority of human beings. 

Lacking a moral motivation, we are 
likely to fail to achieve the pragmatic 
objectives of our aid programs. Even the 
most downtrodden of peoples understand 
the difference between assistance extended 
from the heart and that which is only in- 
tended to buy “friendship.” 

It is equally shortsighted to adopt a 
policy of granting aid to other countries 
solely to counter communist penetration. 
This tends to make the very existence of a 
communist threat a valuable resource in 
the eyes of people most of whom have no 
consciousness of the real nature of the 
menace. 

Aid which is prompted by such expedi- 
ency may temporarily help to alleviate 
misery but it will have no lasting political 
effect. We cannot create good citizens 
dedicated to orderly political growth in 
their own countries by simply filling their 
bellies with rice. There must be a growing 
sense of personal belonging and of increas- 
ing justice in the distribution of the added 
production. Man lives not by bread alone. 

It is now possible for able, dedicated 
leaders in Asia, Africa and Latin America, 
with the support of America and her 
democratic associates, to bring about 
greater development of the backward areas 
of the earth. This will require private in- 
vestment and government technical assist- 
ance, loan and investment programs to- 
gether with a skillful blending of human 
understanding, tolerance and tact. 

We have the necessary material re- 
sources to undertake this task. But it must 
be an effort motivated and sustained by 
the sense of “collective responsibility” of 
which Pope Pius XII spoke in the excerpt 
quoted in the closing comment of the 
symposium. 

American assistance given for the right 
reasons, which to us must be Christian 
reasons, can reach beyond the bodies to 
the minds and hearts of men in these times 
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of “suspicion, division and revolt.” Eco- 
nomic assistance given on any other basis 
is doomed to fail. 

CHESTER BOWLEs 
Essex, Conn. 


Underdeveloped countries 


Your May 1958 issue of SOCIAL ORDER on 
“Duties to Underdeveloped Countries—An 
International Symposium” is an excellent 
analysis of the problem and I feel par- 
ticularly useful to those who are interested 
in the ethical considerations which are in- 
volved in our foreign economic policy. 
From the viewpoint of the Foreign Policy 
Association, this kind of treatment of the 
subject is very useful for local adult edu- 
cation groups and we are recommending 
it for that purpose in connection with dis- 
cussion programs on both “Great Decisions 
—1959,” which we are sponsoring through- 
out the country. 

Joun W. Nason 
Foreign Policy Association 


New York 





WHAT HAPPENS TO 
SOCIAL ORDER AFTER 
YOU'VE READ IT? 


If you feel you can part with your 
copies, let us know and we'll supply 
you with a missionary’s address for 


remailing. 


(We're still hoping, of course, that 
instead of us sending you the address, 
you will send us the price of a gift 
subscription ! ) 
THE Epitors 

P. S. In fact, we’re hoping to hear 
from you even without the gift sub- 
scription—but, please, 300 words or 
less so that we can print your letter. 
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You live in an age 
that is twisted out of its true pattern, 
and among such people 
you shine out, beacons to the world. 


upholding the message of life. 


Do all that lies in you. 
never complaining. 
never hesitating. 
to show yourselves innocent 
and single-minded, 


God's children. 


bringing no reproach on his name. 


Philippians, 2. 15. 





Next issue: A survey of developments and problems in agricul- 
ture. Join our international family of discerning readers. soctatr 
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Social Web of Marriage 


ather Thomas’ articles create a 
eavy demand, because of their 


orceful exposition of subjects too 
ften neglected and because of 
‘he insight of his views. 


The first title above (marked 1) sells at 
25c each, 10 for $2, 50 for $7, 100 for $12, 
500 for $20. The 3 reprints starred above 
are offered at 12c each, 10 for $1, 50 for $4, 
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is priced at 10c, 10 for 75c, 50 for $3, 100 
for $5. Payment must accompany order of 
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